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ARMOUR AND COMPANY has been sixty-four years build- 


ing the meat gathering, preparing and distributing struc- 






ture which makes possible Armour’s inestimable service 






to the public. Millions of people in thousands of communi- 






















ties depend upon Armour for their meats. And hundreds 
of thousands of livestock raisers look upon Armour as the 
most convenient year-round channel to profitable markets 


for their cattle, hogs and sheep. 


No other system of meat marketing offers the Ameri- 
can farmer such a wide choice of markets nor such a steady, 
favorable outlet for his livestock. And Armour and Com- 
pany has earned its place as an essential factor in this 


essential industry. 


As Armour grows, Armour’s efficiency must inevitably 
increase still further—for the larger the volume the smaller 
the rate of overhead, manufacturing and distributing costs. 
You contribute to your own welfare when you join with 


Armour under the policy of: 


Better values to customers 
Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 


T hho 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C.---Central standard time 7:30 P. M.-8 P. M. 
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Anyone who will read 
this “Calf Book” will 
have an understanding 
of the latest improve- 
ments in preventing 
Blackleg. It also ex- 
plains the details of 
successful vaccination. 
The booklet contains 32 
pages, is profusely il- 
lustrated, and its in- 
formation is authentic. 
Yours for the asking. 
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There Is One 
Sure Way to Prevent 
All Losses from Blackleg! 


OTHING in the entire cattle business is quite so sure as the immunity 
against Blackleg that Franklin Bacterin gives. 

One dose immunizes for life. 

Positive and dependable results have been established beyond question 
through many millions of doses over a period of many years. 

The small cost of this protection is a profit-paying investment. Don’t 
neglect or delay, but vaccinate every calf. 

Franklin’s is concentrated 10 to 1 for quick immunity and easy handling. 
Insist on the genuine. 


Your Local Drug Store Agency has fresh stocks 
Send today for illustrated “Calf Book”’—FREE 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY 


Denver Kansas City Wichita Alliance Rapid City Amarillo Fort Worth Marfa 
El Paso Santa Maria Calgary 
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PaASsT THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


F THE eighteen central-market agencies that form the network of a coun- 

try-wide system of live-stock marketing, with the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association at its apex, eleven are now handling greater volumes 
of business than any other firm on their respective markets—volumes built 
on superior services rendered by the individual agencies. Co-operation in mar- 
keting is established. It is no longer an experiment. Its place on the nation’s 
markets is permanent. 

The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association is a part of this 
organization—owned and controlled by producers and feeders. In its first 
year of operation it has built on the Denver Market and for direct sales from 
range to feed-lot a substantial and efficient buying and selling agency. Its 
position in the national system broadens these facilities and provides a wide 
outlet for feeder and stocker animals. 

Through co-operation of feeders and rangemen, the Intermountain now 
offers ample credit facilities at low interest rates under a policy that has 
proved to be profoundly sound. During the last year—one of the most trying 
in the history of the live-stock industry—the Intermountain has not had a 
dollar of credit loss. 

Ship to the Intermountain. The marketing and credit services of this 
association are at your command. More than that—the utility of all the 
member agencies of the National is yours. 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
401 Live Stock Exchange Building Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
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Range Management in the Northwest... “>.” 


BY FRANK H. ROSE 
Missoula, Montana 


found the valleys and open hillsides of the 

Northwest densely covered with native bunch- 
grasses that waved in the summer breezes in appar- 
ently unlimited abundance. Upon these palatable 
grasses the stock of the pioneer stockman and count- 
less buffaloes, elk, deer, and antelopes fattened, little 
disturbed by hard winters. 

The westward extension of the railroads and tam- 
ing of the Indians brought safety and a market to 
the “Bunch-Grass Country,” and into it poured the 
domestic herds from Nebraska and Kansas, and the 
almost unlimited Northern Drive of Longhorns out 
of Texas. 


Jfound the AND EARLY SETTLERS 





CATTLE FATTENING ON NATIVE GRASSES 


Montana, from her position, was late to receive 
these invaders. Her first cattle were footsore ani- 
mals from the Emigrant Road, which by 1863 had 
built up an “industry of considerable importance.” 
“These cattle fattened on the native grasses,” accord- 
ing to Granville Stuart in his “Forty Years on the 
Frontier,” “without shelter other than that afforded 
by the willows, alders, and tall rye-grass along the 
streams. In the spring they were fat and fit for beef, 
and were driven back to the Emigrant Road and 
traded (one for two) for more footsore and worn-out 
animals, which in turn were driven back to winter 
range in Montana.” For the first thirty years of 
Montana’s range live-stock industry there was little 


















provision or need for the winter-feeding of range 
cattle. 

The first overgrazing in Montana, about 1885, 
forced stock to graze in summer seed-stalks and leaf- 
age that usually “cured on the stem” and stood 
through the snows of winter, and through which 





BUFFALOES ON THEIR NATIVE HEATH 


green grass grew in spring. The grass roots and soil 
fertility were probably not extensively damaged 
before the hard winter of 1886-87 killed off most of 
the cattle and allowed the ranges to recover. 


With this loss, however, began a new system of 
range management. The stockman, who before had 
cut only such native hay as was required for saddle- 
horses and perhaps a few milk-cows, now made pro- 
vision to feed all his range herds, at least through 
storms. His losses reduced by feeding, he was able 
to turn on the range in the spring stock to consume 
much of the new growth as it was produced. 

As herds increased or feed became short, new 
ranges were opened up, feeding periods were ex- 
tended, and many improvements were made in 
grazing methods—all, however, tending to increase 
the labor and cost of beef production. Too often 
these improvements were suggested by the appear- 
ance of the stock rather than by the condition of the 
forage plants, and followed rather than preceded 
range impairment. 


Original Grasses Gradually Disappear 


Gradually—often even unnoticed—came a change 
in .the relative abundance of the common forage 
plants. Today we admit that our ranges are not as 
they once were. How many of our present-day game 
and live-stock problems are due, directly or indirectly, 
to this change we can only guess. It will profit us 
little to fix the blame or lament the passing of the 
original native grasses. Stockmen are interested in 
these changes only as they suggest practical methods 
by which the quality and volume of the grasses now 
produced may be improved. 

Any range not now producing what it once did is, 
theoretically at least, capable of improvement. If the 
soil is greatly changed and the original grasses are 
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entirely gone, complete recovery will be slow. Where 
the soil is good, and sufficient of the original grasses 
still live to restock the area, the improvement may 
be quite rapid, if some practical method of use can 
be made to favor the growth requirements of the 
better grasses. 

Two important plant requirements are at once 
suggested: first, sufficient permitted leafage for 
early, rapid, and normal ‘growth; and, second, an 
adequate supply of moisture during the growing sea- 
son. Both of these factors are in a measure subject 
to control. Anything we may do to improve them 
will result in an increased forage supply for that and 
the following seasons. Let us consider briefly these 
plant needs. 


First Green Growth Largely Water 


The first green growth of perennial grasses in 
spring is largely water. Such plant food as is used 
comes chiefly from food stored in the roots and other 
underground parts during the preceding growing 
season. As the weather warms up and the plant 
develops, additional food is manufactured in the green 
parts above ground. This plant-food production is 
slow at first, while low temperatures prevail, but 
becomes quite rapid with the first warm nights, and 
continues to plant maturity, or while soil moisture is 
available to meet the growth requirements of the 
species. On one western Montana range, where 
growth started the first of March, measurements 
proved the volume production during the last week 
of April to be equal to the accumulated growth of 
the seven preceding weeks. In the Northwest this 
rapid volume production comes within a period of 
about three months, decreasing toward the end of 
the period as the plant’s energy goes more and more 
to mature seed, renew the rootlets, and store food for 
the next spring’s growth. The amount of plant food 
manufactured during this short season (the available 
forage for the year) depends largely upon the size 
and vigor of the plant at its beginning. This is the 
most vital objection to too early grazing. A large 
production is not to be expected from a small plant. 
We cannot overemphasize the importance of a range 
ready for rapid growth when the time for this growth 
arrives. 


Deficiency of Moisture on Northwestern Ranges 


Ranges of the Northwest, high mountains and a 
few local areas excepted, are deficient in moisture for 
maximum volume production in most years. On the 
western Montana range above referred to, the annual 
average rainfall is fifteen inches, varying from just 
over ten in the driest year to twenty-two. Only that 
part of the total rainfall which is available in the 
soil during the growing period enters into the vol- 
ume production of forage. The run-off from a bare, 
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packed, or gravelly hillside, experiments have shown, 


may amount to one-half or more of the total rainfall, - 


and may be particularly heavy from hard showers in 
summer during droughts. With a difference of less 
than five inches between the driest and an average 
year, it must be apparent that just a little additional 
moisture available in the soil during the growing 
season will, so far as forage volume is concerned, 
change a dry year into an average one and an average 
year into a good one. 

Humus in the soil tends to keep it friable and able 
to absorb rapidly large volumes of moisture, and to 
hold this moisture tenaciously against evaporation, 
but readily available to the roots of plants. Soil 
humus comes largely from discarded roots, but decay- 
ing vegetation on the surface adds its share. An 
accumulation of growth from preceding seasons, be- 
fore it becomes humus, breaks the packing force of 
rains and keeps the soil surface ready to receive the 
softly percolating droplets. More important still, 
these reserved plant parts form minute dams against 
the living clumps to check the rapid run-off after 
showers until it can soak into the humus-filled soil. 
With the checked flood-waters are saved also the 
finer soil particles so necessary to plant growth. 
After the rain, the covering of dead grass forms a 
mulch, protecting the soil from hot sun and drying 
winds. In this reserved dead and decaying vegeta- 
tion we find available for our use a method of influ- 
encing the moisture factor; and volume production 
of forage is recognized to be very much in propor- 
tion to the available moisture supply. 


Most Palatable Plants Prevented from 
Producing Seed 


Going back now to the history of the northwest- 
ern ranges, we find that, with persistent grazing, and 
even before the Bunch-Grass Country became over- 
stocked, those grass clumps best liked or most acces- 
sible were unable to mature seed or to store in their 
roots plant food upon which to start growth the fol- 
lowing spring. They grew with less vigor and re- 
duced their root systems to balance the permitted 
growth above ground. Many died out completely, 
unable long to survive this unnatural use. As clumps 
weakened and disappeared, others, less palatable or 
more difficult of access, were more frequently and 
completely fed. So gradually as to be scarcely noticed, 
the range opened up, and the soil became more and 
more exposed to burning sun, drying winds, and 
beating rains. 

With the removal currently of the leafage pro- 
duced above ground, and the resultant restricting of 
the root growth, less humus was added to the soil to 
replace that burned out or washed away by the 
increased exposure to the elements. Without surface 
cover to check it, run-off from spring thaws and sum- 
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mer rains carried many of the finer soil particles 
away to the streams. Gradually the soil assumed a 
lighter tint, with a more gravelly or more compact 
surface. As more water ran off in spring floods and 
heavy showers, corespondingly less was available 
in the soil to support long-season grasses, and new 
plants, less exacting in their soil and moisture require- 
ments, gradually replaced the original bunch-grasses 
on the more used parts of the ranges. The general 
downward trend of the true value of these areas has 
been no less real for being concealed by seasonal 
forage variations or by fluctuations in the live-stock 
market. 


Plan Suggested for Saving Valuable Species 


Some management plan is suggested by our con- 
sideration of these two principal plant requirements 
that would allow the desired forage species to be 
lightly grazed during the main growing season, and 
little or not at all in the early spring. 


Conceding that a certain amount of grazing 
encourages many plants to stool out, and is therefore 
permissible, usually for maximum production, as for 
rapid recovery of an overgrazed range, a reduction in 
the number of the stock or in the time it is on the 
area in the spring and early summer is indicated. 
Frequently this will be difficult to accomplish on the 
lower ranges—the ones most generally in need of 
improvement. A reduction in spring may even appear 
unwise if the bulk of the feed now produced is of a 
kind that rapidly loses its palatability toward and 
after the end of the growing season. 

In practice we may be forced to depart from the 
ideal and give this rest during parts of alternate 
years. After seed maturity and the renewal of the 





ANTELOPES ON WESTERN RANGE 


root system the plants may be more fully utilized; 
but a part of each season’s growth should be left on 
the ground to protect and improve the fertility of 
the soil, and to aid in the capture and storage of 
moisture. From a range-management viewpoint, hay 
has a greater value fed in March, April, and May 
than when fed in the fall or winter. 


My warning is this: A range going down will con- 
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tinue to go down as long as improper use is continued, 
or until its very barrenness or the low value of its 
plants forces its abandonment. .We can use our 
ranges either going down or building up. The owner 
is annually losing the difference on any range now 
below its maximum capacity, but can gradually in- 
crease the use of an area once definitely on the mend 
to follow the improvement. 


All good features of range-management plans, so 
far as the ranges themselves are concerned, are writ- 
ten in after consideration of the growth requirements 
of the better forage grasses. If we admit that many 
—perhaps most—of the ranges now grazed are not 
producing as they once did, the present need for the 
production of beef at a cost to meet lower prices 
should suggest that we plan for this improvement 
now. 


THE OPTIMIST 


BY L. C. BRITE 


Marfa, T'exas 


EARLY EVERYONE THESE DAYS PREFERS TO 
. proclaim himself an optimist rather than a pessimist. 
‘It has been said that an optimist is one who sees an opportun- 
ity in every difficulty; a pessimist, one who sees a difficulty 
in every opportunity. 

It is commendable in us to be sufficiently optimistic to 
have faith in ourselves and in our fellow-men; but optimism, 
like a great many other good things, can be overdone. 

I have never found it necessary to employ a chauffeur to 
drive my car, for which I am thankful to God; but, should I 
decide to hire one, I should want him to be sufficiently opti- 
mistic to step on the gas, but also pessimistic enough to apply 
the brake. There are times when the brake is more essential 
than the gas. 

At times the cowman is too optimistic for his own good. 
For instance, at the beginning of the depression following the 
World War, yearling steers were in some cases bringing $45 
a head; but some of those of an optimistic turn of mind 
refused to sell, hoping the price would advance, and for a 
while held out for $50. Failing to get this, they decided to 
take $45. In the meantime, however, the price had dropped 
to $40, which they promptly refused, contending that, inas- 
much as they had at one time been offered $45, they could not 
afford to accept less. After holding for that price for some 
time, they came down to $40, but not until the price had 
declined to $35. On and on they followed, always $5 a head 
behind the market price. This is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties with which we have to contend during times of depres- 
sion. While we are holding cut for higher prices, our banker 
becomes impatient, our ranges overstocked, and our cattle 
thin—sometimes to the extent that they are hardly salable 
at all. 

In March, 1930, I sold breeding cows for $80 per head. 


On August 6, 1931, I shipped to market two loads (fifty-two . 


head) of equal quality—only they were on the barren order. 
These netted me $29.70 per head. Quite a recession in price! 
However, I consider it better to sell and relieve my range, 
and avoid death loss from overstocking. 


It is better to be able to rattle a little money than a whole 
heap of dry bones. 
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THE SPECULATOR AT THE STOCK-YARDS 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


VER SINCE THE INVENTION OF THE REFRIG- 

erator car made possible the establishment of the pres- 
ent central marketing system, the question of the value of the 
speculators who swarm around every such market has been 
of interest. This interest has been renewed by the recent 
decision of the Secretary of Agriculture with regard to yard- 
age and feed rates at the Denver and St. Joseph stock-yards, 
in which a half yardage charge is assessed against the specu- 
lator. This makes possible a greater reduction to shippers 
than would otherwise have been obtained. 


Those who believe that the more speculators we have at 
the markets, the greater the competition, and the greater the 
price which producers receive, fear that this charge will be 
a detriment to the market. Those, on the other hand, who 
regard the speculators somewhat in the light of a necessary 
evil believe the charge a fair one, and that it will help to 
correct some of the evils existing today. 


Without question, the average shipper would prefer to 
dispose of all his live stock on the day it arrives at the mar- 
ket. If his shipment contains animals of a class whose num- 
bers on that particular day exceed the available demand, the 
speculator occupies a legitimate place in the marketing 
scheme, as he purchases this excess supply. That was the 
purpose for which he originally entered the market. But 
when, instead of buying only the excess, speculators are 
allowed to acquire practically the entire supply of stocker 
and feeder animals; when excessive prices are asked of coun- 
try buyers out of first hands to force them to purchase 
through speculators; when thousands of fat hogs are first 
sold to speculators, and then replanted in commission pens 
for sale to the packers, that constitutes a serious abuse of 
the speculator’s rightful privilege on the market. At not a 
few stock shows where auction sales of feeder animals are 
held, speculator domination of these sales has driven away 
many country buyers. 

No one familiar with practices at our great central mar- 
kets today will deny that such abuses occur, and that a great 
number of traders are thus enabled to operate. A few 
months ago THE PRODUCER published a table showing that 
there were 207 registered traders at Chicago, 158 at Kansas 
City, 97 at Omaha, and so on down the line. When to this 
number are added the many men employed by them, and their 
dependents, it is found that a small army is being main- 
tained at every market center. 


Granting that these traders do supply a market for any 
excess animals, as referred to above, does the competition 
they afford increase the price of your live stock, or, instead, 
does it increase the spread between the price you receive and 
the price the feeder pays? It is self-evident that the pro- 
ducer or the feeder pays the bill in either case. Is it to your 
interest to support an increasing number of such traders, or 
should you be interested in getting your live stock into the 
hands of a Corn Belt feeder with the least possible added 
cost? Can an industry which operates on so close margins 
as the live-stock industry, with a supersensitive distributive 
system, afford to add any unnecessary costs to the final price 
of its product? Severe losses are frequently imposed on 
shippers on account of the inability of the market to absorb 
offerings at current prices, in competition with many other 
kinds of cheap foods. 

Every pound of flesh that is lost from an animal from 
the time it leaves the range until it enters the feed-lot is an 
economic loss. Make the movement as direct as possible, 
even though it goes through a market, and the loss is min- 
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imized. Long stays in speculator alleys mean shrinks in 
flesh, deterioration in condition, greater susceptibility to 
disease in bad weather, and expensive feed bills. 


Can the speculator pass the 14-cent yardage charge on 
cattle (2 cents a hundred on a 700-pound steer) on to either 
the producer or the feeder? Already it has been charged 
that the speculator, instead of operating on the customary 
10-cents-a-hundred profit, would now insist on 15 cents a 
hundred. If there is no competition at the market, there 
is nothing to prevent the speculators from agreeing to take 
an additional 5 cents a hundred or 50 cents a hundred. But, 
if so, it is high time we found it out. If there is competi- 
tion at the markets, then the speculator will be forced to 
absorb this modest overhead charge. What business man is 
so fortunately situated that he can announce his indifference 
to overhead costs, and pass them on to the people with whom 
he deals, regardless of the amount? 


For many years the speculators have had things pretty 
much their own way. They have had furnished them choice 
locations in the yards, free of cost. They have had, also, the 
best hay available in the market. They should not object to a 
reasonable yardage charge as rental for the facilities provided 
them. Under the old system, the original shipper paid a full 
yardage charge, which covered rental, not only for the few 
hours his live stock occupied the sale-pens, but also for the 
several days that the same live stock might remain in the 
speculator division. No good reason has ever been advanced 
why this should be the case. 


If such a charge encourages the selling of feeder ani- 
mals out of first hands direct to country buyers, even though 
a buying commission be paid; if it prompts speculators to 
accept a 10-cent profit on first weights without re-yarding; 
if it discourages the entry into business of inefficient opera- 
tors, with little or no capital, to be parasites on the trade, 
THE PRODUCER believes it will be of benefit to both producers 
and feeders. The prime consideration of practically every 
agricultural producer is to lessen the gap between himself 
and the consumer of his product. Any move that tends in 
that direction is worth a fair trial. 


CONVENTION OF WYOMING WOOL GROWERS 


AWLINS WAS HOST THIS YEAR TO THE WYOMING 

Wool Growers’ Association, meeting in its twenty-eighth 
annual session on August 6-8. A large number of sheepmen 
were in attendance from all over the state, and the convention 
was declared to be one of the best ever held by the association. 

On the morning of the first day, President Thomas Cooper 
and Secretary J. B. Wilson submitted their reports. Both 
dwelt upon the increased consumption that had resulted from 
the intensive “Eat More Lamb” campaign conducted by the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. The wool situation, said 
Mr. Wilson, showed encouraging improvement. In the after- 
noon, Dr. A. G. Crane, president of the University of Wyo- 
ming, gave a talk on the disposal of the public domain. He was 
followed by W. C. Henderson, associate chief of the Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., who told of the work of that 
bureau in helping to control:the predatory-animal and rodent 
rests on the western ranges. E. N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, stated that, in spite 
of lower prices, the average family had spent as much money 
for lamb in 1930 as in 1929. Perry W. Jenkins, of Big Piney, 
Wyoming’s member on President Hoover’s Public Lands Com- 
mission, explained the recommendations of that body and how 
they had been arrived at. 

Proceedings on the second day were opened by Dean J. A. 
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Hill, of the College of Agriculture of the University of Wyo- 
ming, who spoke on the subject of wool. The manner in which 
co-operative wools were handled was set out by L. U. Edge- 
keill, vice-president of Draper & Co., Boston, sales agents for 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation. J. B. Wilson, 
secretary-manager of that organization, told of its general 
workings and discussed the present trend in the wool market. 
Contract and partnership lamb-feeding was the topic of D. A. 
Jay, county agent of Johnson County. F. W. Robinson, of 
Omaha, vice-president of the Union Pacific Railroad, spoke on 
the problems of the railroads in their relationship to the sheep 
industry. Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, pointed out the advantages to be 
derived from organization, and gave it as his opinion that we 
had reached the bottom of the present depression. Erle Racey, 
in charge of raising funds for the lamb campaign, by means 
of charts illustrated the consumption and marketing of lamh 
throughout the United States. It was decided to arrange for 
a series of meetings to give all the wool-growers of the state 
an opportunity to profit by Mr. Racey’s information. The 
day’s program closed with a few remarks by F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association, on gen- 
eral conditions in the industry. 


Saturday’s session opened with an address by James Coon, 
representing the Federal Farm Board, who explained the 
functionings of the board in connection with wool-marketing. 
He was followed by C. N. Arnett, of Denver, president of the 
Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association, discussing 
the part that organization proposed to play in the marketing 
of lambs. The final address of the convention was delivered 
by Senator Robert D. Carey, who urged sheepmen and cattle- 
men to forget their old quarrels and henceforth to work 
together for their common good. He stressed the necessity of 
maintaining the present tariff on wool, and recommended that 
a moratorium be declared by federal agencies on loans to 
stockmen and farmers in Wyoming. 


Below is a list of resolutions adopted: 


Asking for amendment to Tariff Act providing for duty 
on carpet wools and for one rate on all wools suitable for 
clothing purposes; 

‘ aoe immediate establishment of necessary live-stock 
rails; 

Opposing all legislation for putting public lands under 
federal control; 

Favoring moratorium of at least one year on payments 
due Federal Farm Loan Board, federal farm loan banks, 
joint-stock land banks, and similar agencies; 

Opposing creation of any new national parks, federal 
game preserves, or national forests, or enlargement of those 
now existing, within State of Wyoming; 

Condemning methods of bureau officials leading to further 
federal control of natural resources of nation; 

Urging cancellation of all forest grazing fees for 1931, 
except such as will provide customary amounts for school and 
road purposes; 

Advocating appointment of state transportation commis- 
sioner, to bring about readjustment of freight-rate structure; 

Requesting continuation of embargo upon importation of 
live stock and its products from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists; 

Favoring cession of all remaining public lands to states, 
without reservation; 

Recommending ampler appropriation for bounties on 
predatory animals; 

Believing that Consent Decree should be modified to 
allow big packers to retail meats; 

Condemning practice of selling reworked wool under 
trade name “all wool,” and indorsing French-Capper “truth- 
in-fabric” bill; 

Opposing restrictions on grazing of live stock on state 
game preserves; 

Appreciating assistance of Federal Farm Board in finan- 
cing operations of National Wool Marketing Corporation; 





















































Indorsing Wool Marketing Corporation; 

Urging support of Intermountain Live Stock Marketing 
Association and Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corporation; 

Asking State of Wyoming to continue liberal appropria- 
tions for destruction of predatory animals and rodents, and 
indorsing ten-year program; 

Recommending prompt reduction of wages of sheep-herd- 
ers, camp-movers, and other laborers; 

Protesting against present valuations on grazing lands; 

Commending State Board of Land Commissioners for 25 
per cent reduction of grazing-land rentals, and asking that 
reduction be made permanent; 

Asking that payments on certificates of purchase of state 
lands be deferred one year; 

Protesting against advice of United States Health Board 
to eat less meat; 

Requesting Agricultural Department of University of 
Wyoming to investigate tax conditions in state; 

Holding that all stock-yard and commission charges should 
be reduced at least 25 per cent, and asking agencies to seek 
permission from Secretary of Agriculture so to reduce them; 

Requesting state institutions to use products of sheep 
industry in as large measure as compatible with their needs; 

Indorsing program for observance of two-hundredth anni- 
versary of birth of George Washington. 

Thomas Cooper, of Casper, was re-elected president, and 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, of Big Horn, vice-president. In place of 
J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, who has served continuously as 
secretary of the association for the past fifteen years, but 
whose duties as manager of the new National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation now require all his time, his brother, Charles 
M. Wilson, was elected to that position. 


DROUGHT-RELIEF CONFERENCE IN 
SALT LAKE CITY 


EETING IN SALT LAKE CITY, AT THE INVITATION 

of Governor George H. Dern, of Utah, more than sixty 
delegates from the seven range states of California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and California in a two- 
day conference, August 17 and 18, discussed measures of 
relief for western stockmen and farmers from the effects 
of the disastrous drought which has prevailed over large 
sections of the West and Northwest during the past summer. 
The chairman of each delegation described conditions in his 
particular state. Worst hit are Montana, Nevada, and parts 
of Idaho, Utah, and the Dakotas. Here not only is the whole 
live-stock industry endangered, it was stated, but many stovk- 
men are in actual want. 

Committees were appointed to outline relief suggestions. 
One important recommendation was that railroads be 
requested to establish rates at one-half of current charges 
on stocker and feeder cattle in the affected territory, as well 
as on hay, grain, and concentrates into drought areas from 
areas with excess supplies. Another recommendation was 
that bankers arrange financial assistance for the purpose 
of preserving breeding stock. It was likewise suggested that 
the balance remaining of the federal drought fund from last 
year (estimated at more than $15,000,000) be made available 
for loans to live-stock men and farmers, and for refinancing of 
live-stock loan companies. 


The bankers’ committee deplored “the growing tendency 
to request moratoriums or extensions of agricultural credit,” 
and stressed that in large measure each state must solve its 
own problem. The committee on range and water urged 
that live-stock men make a survey of the 1931 fall and 
winter carrying capacity of the public range, and that the 
government be requested to develop watering places and to 
construct roads on government lands; also that the Forest 
Service extend the current grazing season. 
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On the question of grazing fees, a discussion arose 
between Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, and W. D. Candland, state senator from 
Utah, on the one hand, and Robert Y. Stuart, chief of the 
Forest Service, on the other. To the demand of the former 
two gentlemen that the fees be reduced sharply, Mr, Stuart 
replied that present fees were a comparatively insignificant 
item in the stockman’s expense account, and that such relief 
as was demanded could be had only at the hands of Congress. 


It was decided to request the governor of each of the 
states taking part in the conference to appoint a committee 
to organize local units for putting the recommendations into 
effect. 


NEW MEXICO’S BEEF CAMPAIGN 


HE SECOND IN THE SERIES OF ONE-WEEK “EAT 

More Beef” campaigns organized by the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association will be staged in November, it 
was decided at a meeting of the committee having the matter 
in charge in Albuquerque last month. This committee is com- 
posed of Lee S. Evans, of Marquez; Albert K. Mitchell, of 
Albert; and Floyd W. Lee, of San Mateo. The initial week 
was that of April 4 to 11. 

The campaign is conducted through newspaper publicity 
and radio talks, supplied by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; posters placed in all butcher shops, restaurants, hotels, 
and banks throughout the state; correspondence with individ- 
uals, and with schools and other public institutions; and co- 
operation with the Extension Service of the State Agricultural 
College, as well as wholesalers and retailers. Generous sup- 
port has been given by the governor and the mayors of various 
cities, 

As a result of this campaign, local packers report, beef 
sales in New Mexico during April were increased by 50 per 
cent over those in March. 


EXPERIMENT STATION MARKETS STEERS 


HREE LOTS OF THREE-YEAR-OLD HEREFORD 

steers, bred and grown out by the United States Range 
Live Stock Experiment Station at Miles City, Montana, sold 
on the Chicago market August 25. These steers were medium 
to good grade slaughter steers and brought 6% cents per 
pound. The average selling weight per steer in each lot was 
as follows: Lot 1, 1,227 pounds; Lot 2, 1,171 pounds; and 
Lot 3, 1,185 pounds. They were marketed “off grass,” and 
represented the final phase of a two-year wintering and sum- 
mer grazing experiment conducted with the cattle starting as 
yearlings. The object of this experiment was to determine 
accumulative production costs and efficiency in utilization of 
high, medium, and low winter rations for the production of 
beef steers under range conditions. 

These steers were winter-fed as yearlings for ninety days 
on rations containing alfalfa hay and oat straw. Steers in 
Lot 1—the high-fed lot—received a full feed of alfalfa hay; 
steers in Lot 2—the medium-fed lot—received a half feed of 
alfalfa hay, with oat straw at will; while steers in Lot 3—or 
the low-fed lot—received a quarter feed of alfalfa hay and oat 
straw. All steers were carried on summer range as two-year- 
old and three-year-old steers in a single group. Winter man- 
agement for this group of steers as two-year-olds consisted of 
a thirty-day period of full feed on alfalfa hay for Lot 1, a 
short period with cottonseed cake fed on the range for Lot 2, 
and range all winter without additional feed for Lot 3. 
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Complete marketing and slaughter data are being 
obtained on the steers in this shipment. Individual grades 
have been secured on the cattle as slaughter steers, and car- 
cass grades will be obtained after the carcasses are chilled. In 
addition, fat samples are being taken from each carcass, and 
color readings of the fats will be made at the United States 
Animal Husbandry Farm, Beltsville, Maryland. 


FEEDERS SHOULD REDUCE WEIGHT 
OF CATTLE 


ORE ATTENTION BY BEEF-PRODUCERS TO THE 

requirements of the housewife, if they are to get the 
best results from their feeding operations, was advocated by 
C. B. Denman, member of the Federal Farm Board, in an 
address delivered at the Farmers’ Field Day of the University 
of West Virginia at Morgantown last month. The market for 
heavy beef cattle, he maintained, is rapidly disappearing. 


“Regardless of the experiences of the past or what we 
like to do,” Mr. Denman said, “we are going to be forced to 
turn to producing and finishing cattle of extreme light 
weights, if we are to put up a package that the housewives 
will buy at a price that is profitable for the work and invest- 
ment necessary. The experience in the production of baby 
beef, which can be done either by feeding the calf while it is 
on its mother or finishing the good yearling, is proving to be 
a profitable procedure, and the resultant product offers the 
trade the most desirable and high-priced cuts of beef to be 
found on the market today. 

“It is rather interesting to note that just about as many 
pounds are being put on the calf and yearling as it is possible 
to get in a year on the heavy steer. I do not think it would 
take a very wise man to realize that the calf and yearling 
consume much less feed.” 


GRADING DEMONSTRATIONS IN NEW MEXICO 


NUMBER OF CATTLE-GRADING DEMONSTRATIONS 
have lately been conducted at various points in New Mex- 
ico by the Extension Service of the New Mexico Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. On August 17 the first demonstration 
was held on the Gray ranch of the Diamond A Cattle Com- 
pany, in Hidalgo County, in the southern portion of the state. 
On August 18 the stage was shifted to the Royall ranch, in 
Grant County; on August 19, to Bonnell’s ranch, in Lincoln 
County; on August 20, to Crockett Brothers’ ranch, on the line 
between Chaves and Otero Counties; on August 21, to the 
Walter Chassar ranch, in Chaves County; on August 22, to 
the Queen Cattle Company ranch, in Eddy County; on August 
31, to the A. D. Jones ranch, in Lea County; on September 2, 
to Tom Collins’ ranch, in Quay County; on September 3, 
to the Mitchell ranch, in Harding County; and on September 
4, to the TO ranch, in Colfax County; having thus traversed 
the whole state from southwest to northeast. 


ANTHRAX UNDER CONTROL 


ATHER WIDESPREAD OUTBREAKS OF ANTHRAX 

have recently occurred in Iowa and Nebraska, but now 
appear to be under control. All farms on which animals 
were found to be infected were put under strict quarantine, 
and vaccination against the disease was largely practiced. 
In a few cases, workers who cared for the sick animals 
contracted the ailment, but no human fatalities have 
occurred. Full co-operation has been given veterinarians by 
farmers in the affected counties. 
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SALE OF GOS RANCH 


ALE HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED OF THE GOS RANCH, 

near Silver City, New Mexico, operated by the late Victor 
Culberson, at the time of his death a year ago president of 
the American National Live Stock Association. The new 
owners are Herbert H. Estes, of Silver City; Edgar Timber- 
lake, of Deming, New Mexico; and W. A. Adams, of El Paso, 
Texas. Terms of the sale, which includes cattle and horses, 
have not been divulged. 

The GOS Ranch comprises an area of 216,000 acres of 
good grazing land, well supplied with water. It is one of the 
best-known cattle properties in the Southwest. It was founded 
in 1885 by G. O. Smith, a mining man with live-stock inter- 
ests, who organized the GOS Cattle Company, hiring Mr. 
Culberson as manager. The story of the creation of that com- 
pany and the development of the ranch was told by Mr. 
Culberson himself in a sketch of his life printed in the 
November, 1929, Propucer. Cattle of the firm were marked 
with Mr. Smith’s initials, GOS, while saddle-horses bore the 
brand VIC, after Mr. Culberson’s first name. These brands 
will be continued. 


CASH TO DE MARSCHE 


ED DE MARSCHE, AS A YOUNG MAN, HAD RUN 

foul of the Iaw and stolen a calf. Qn account of his age, 
and to give him an opportunity to become a useful citizen, 
a lenient judge imposed a light sentence upon him, and 
afterward recommended that he be paroled. But Ted had 
tasted of the forbidden fruit, and liked its flavor. A few 
years later he was caught at his old game. In September, 
1928, he stole a bunch of cattle from a farmer, and in 
January, 1931, some purebred horses from another. Arraigned 
before the same judge who had previously dealt with him— 
Judge Cash, of Bonesteel, South Dakota—he was “sent up” 
for twelve and a half years. In pronouncing sentence, the 
court said some uncomplimentary things to Ted, from which 
we quote a few extracts, as reported in the Mellette County 
News: 


“You admit, in open court, that you committed those 
crimes. You admit that you have never paid any taxes in 
this county, though you have lived here all your life; you 
admit that, since you returned from the penitentiary, you 
have done no honest labor for which you have received wages; 
you admit that you have no income from any honest source; 
you admit that you can tell no reason why you should go 
around preying upon the honest, hard-working citizens of 
this county and stealing their property. 


“The court has no respect for a man or a gang who 
will take their guns and go out in broad daylight and attempt 
to rob a bank. But I have more respect for a bunch of 
alleged men who will take a sporting chance of that kind 
than I have for the night rider who rides the hills at night; 
who steals farmers’ stock; who has no reason or cause for 
so doing, and has no dependents; who is strong and healthy, 
and able to work and make an honest living. 


“You are a better-dressed man today than any man in 
this court-room. These men who have come here and gone 
on to these farms are trying to build homes for themselves 
and their families. You and your gang go out in the night, 
or in the daytime when they are away, and steal their 
property—the results of their toil and efforts to accumulate. 
You and your gang are challenging the laws of this state. 
You are challenging the right of these men to build homes, 
to support schools, to support churches, to clothe, to feed, and 
to educate their children. You parasites and leeches on society 
have challenged the right of honest men to do these things. 
So far as this court is concerned, the court is accepting your 
challenge. ... You have thrown down the gauntlet, and we 
are going to meet it. You think you can go out and steal and 
rob, and then walk the streets with your heads up, with 
uncalloused hands and untanned faces. Ted, you can’t do 






















































































these things in this eountry any more—that day has passed. 
You are not smart. You are a dub. You and your gang 
of parasites are a low-grade bunch of morons. 


“Don’t think I am talking this to you alone. Tell it to 
your gang. I mean it. And to prove to you that I mean it, 
I am going to remove you off the map of this country for 
a period of years. 


; “IT am willing to meet any man half-way. I am will- 
ing to go more than my half to try to help him when he is 
in trouble and to help reform him. I did that once for you. 
I gave you your chance to be a man. You violated every 
confidence I imposed in you, and have now reached the stage 


where I have no sympathy for you. I want you all to 
know it. . 


“I am going to try, as far as is in my power, to make 
such a condition that the farmers will not have to stand over 
their property day and night with a shotgun. The time is 
past when men like you can live as you have been living. 
Forty years ago in this county there were no courts, and on 
occasions like this they decorated trees with men who did the 
things you have done. I want to congratulate and compliment 
the good citizens in this county on resorting to law and to 
courts to suppress men like you, instead of using the old and 
effective method. And I want to assure them and assure you 
that this court is behind them. 


“So far as you are concerned, for the next twelve and 
one-half years it won’t be necessary for them to worry about 
what you are doing. The court has already provided for a 
little protection in removing you from the landscape and out 
of sight of the citizens of this county. And, furthermore, tell 
your gang of thieves that that is the way this court feels 
about all of them, and that is the kind of sympathy they can 


—s when they come before this court on a charge of this 
ind. 


We doubt that this castigation, however well deserved, 
will produce the effect intended. A man who makes his soft 
living by preying upon his fellows probably is past the stage 
when appeals to his conscience and sense of shame will make 
much of an impression. However, it may serve as a warning 
to kindred spirits in that neighborhood to keep on the 
straight path. 

In connection with the above, we are glad to note that in 
the case of Deputy Sheriff Short, indicted and tried for mur- 
der of a cattle thief and jail-breaker in South Dakota, the 
jury promptly returned a verdict of “not guilty,” convinced 
that Mr. Short had acted only in self-defense. The Western 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association had contributed 
$500 toward the defense. By giving support to law-enforce- 
ment officers in matters of this kind, live-stock organizations 
can do much to help themselves, 


OPPONENTS OF GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 
ORGANIZE 


NEW ORGANIZATION, WITH AN AMBITIOUS 

program, was launched in Chicago last month. The 
name is the “Federation of American Business Men,” and 
the object, as announced, is “to put an end to the undermin- 
ing of the principles of American government by the 
encroachment of socialism and communism.” Lest this be 
interpreted as meaning a challenge to those in sympathy 
with the doctrines preached by Soviet Russia, it is explained 
that the movement is aimed at the Federal Farm Board and 
about eighty other government agencies which “have invaded 
private industry” and “use taxpayers’ money to compete with 
taxpayers’ business.” 


The organization is to be non-partisan and will act 
through the ballot-box. Its chief sponsor in Chicago appears 
to be Charles A. Wilson, president of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange. Similar action is said to be planned in at least 
eleven other states. 
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ST. JOSEPH STOCK YARDS APPEAL RATE CASE 


TEMPORARY INJUNCTION RESTRAINING THE 

Secretary of Agriculture from putting into effect his 
order establishing a new schedule of rates at the St. Joseph 
Stock Yards was issued on August 17 by a statutory court of 
three judges sitting at Minneapolis. Hearings on the merits 
of the case have been set at that city on November 2. The 
court has required the Stock Yards Company to furnish a 
bond to reimburse shippers for the difference between the 
old and new rates in the event the secretary’s order is 
upheld. The St. Joseph Stock Yards are owned by the Swift 
interests. . 

The Denver Stock Yards Company, a subsidiary of the 
General Stock Yards Company, likewise has decided to appeal 
the secretary’s rulings on yardage rates at that place, and 
has applied to the federal court for a temporary injunction 
pending hearings. 


TUBERCULIN TESTING LAW VALID 


ONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE TUBERCULIN TEST- 

ing Act was upheld in a recent decision by the United 
States Supreme Court, refusing to review a case, appealed 
from Iowa, in which the authority of the state to compel the 
testing of cows was disputed by a group of farmers. 


NEW BEEF STICKERS READY 


LARGE SUPPLY OF ATTRACTIVE BEEF STICKERS, 
A representing a rolled roast in natural colors, has been 
received from the National Live Stock and Meat Board and is 
ready for distribution at the office of the American National 
Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Advertise your product by putting one of these stickers on 
every piece of mail you send out. 


THE CALENDAR 


September 28-October 4, 1931—Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
loo, Iowa, 

October 1-3, 1931—Baby Beef Show of Southwestern Baby 
Beef Association, El] Paso, Texas. 

October 8-10, 1931—Annual Feeder Sale of Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Marfa, Tex. 

October 10-18, 1931—National Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 21, 1931—Conference and Friendship Dinner of Lead- 
ers of Major Industries, New York, N. Y. 

October 21-November 6, 1931—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

October 24-31, 1931—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 2-4, 1931—Junior California Live Stock and Baby 
Beef Show, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 5-6, 1931—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 9-12, 1931—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 14-21, 1931—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, 1931—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Il. 

December 11-12, 1931—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 11-13, 1932—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—— 16-23, 1932—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 27-29, 1932—Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, San Antonio, Tex. 
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YARDAGE AND COMMISSION RATES 


ROM ALL SIDES THERE COMES INCREAS- 
Pine evidence that the general price-level is 

returning to a pre-war basis. Even labor— 
well organized, and hence first to go up and last to 
come down—is feeling the effects of the inevitable 
readjustment, and items telling of wage reductions 
are current in the daily press. In June, 1931, the in- 
dex figure for beef cattle stood at 101, compared 
with a basic 100 for the period from August, 1909, 
to July, 1914. Farm products generally, including 
live stock and wool, had sunk to 92. 

There has been a growing demand from live- 
stock producers for a reasonable reduction in yard- 
age and commission rates. The former remain at 
war levels, while a slight reduction was made in com- 
mission rates at most markets after the war, with a 
further reduction ordered at Omaha two years ago 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in a test of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act; a hearing being 
ordered when the Omaha exchange attempted to 
increase rates. 

REDUCTIONS ORDERED 


The announcement a month ago of the secretary’s 
order reducing yardage rates at St. Joseph and Den- 
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ver, and commission rates at Sioux City, was well 
received in the country, although the decreases in 
yardage rates were hardly so great as had been ex- 
pected. The news that all three of these cases have 
been appealed to the courts comes as a distinct sur- 
prise. It seems almost incredible that these market 
agencies should be so callous to the situation which 
today confronts the industry that supports them, so 
unwilling to bear their portion of the deflation which 
has leveled down all producers, large and small alike, 
and that they should attempt to defend as reasonable 
a scale of charges adjusted to war conditions. 


So far as the Sioux City commission rates are 
concerned, it should be remembered that the Omaha 
case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which upheld the right of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to regulate charges. The outcome of this case 
cannot, therefore, be in doubt, and the court should 
require the Live Stock Exchange to give bond to 
protect the shippers pending final adjudication. 


While the stock-yard hearings were held under 
the provisions of the same act, the rates are based 
largely on the value of the property used, as distin- 
guished from the personal-service element in the com- 
mission-rate cases. However, there is ample precedent 
for the valuation of property in public-utility rate- 
making, and at best the court proceedings just started 
can but delay the inevitable establishment of reason- 
able rates. The three-judge court sitting to hear the 
application of the St. Joseph Stock Yards Company 
for a restraining order required that company to give 
bond to protect the shippers, and no doubt similar 
action will be taken as to Denver. 


THE RIGHT TO REGULATE 


The question involved would appear to be: Are 
the stock-yards maintained to serve the industry, or 
are they money-making machines for investors? In 
the passage of the Packers and Stock Yards Act, 
Congress invested the yards with a public interest, 
and set up the machinery to regulate rates. Hence 
we have a right to assume that service to the indus- 
try is paramount. Under present conditions in the 
live-stock industry, no good reason can be given for 
refusing to lower rates. In a statement issued on 
July 29, 1931, immediately following the issuance of 
the secretary’s order, Joe Shoemaker, general man- 
ager of the Denver Union Stock Yards Company, 
states: 


Practically all the reduction in yardage is proposed to be 
made up by a yardage charge against yard traders. .. . The 
amount cut from cattle, hogs, and sheep will nearly all be 
made up by a charge against yard traders, which must come 
off the producer or feeder of live stock, so that, in fact, what 
is being advertised as a great saving to the producer will 
scarcely result in any saving. It is apparently only a gesture 
on the part of the Department of Agriculture. 
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The notice of appeal from this decision would 
indicate that Mr. Shoemaker is unwilling to give pro- 
ducers the benefit of even this so-called “gesture,” 
in spite of the fact that increasing receipts at Denver 
in 1931 point to greater profits for his company. 


CANADIAN RATES 


It is interesting to note that yardage charges at 
the principal markets in Canada are materially below 
the rates recently prescribed at St. Joseph and Den- 
ver, even though no charge is made against the specu- 
lator there. The following data were just secured 
by way of illustration: 


Union Stock Yards Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


400 lbs. and under és 6 
15 
800 Ibs. and under 
10 
800 to 400 Ibs. 6 5 
15 


All feed is charged for at rates prescribed under 
the provisions of the Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products Act of 1923, and amendments thereto. The 
service is of the best, and the yards are kept extraor- 
dinarily clean. 


RATES PRESCRIBED IN THIS COUNTRY 














Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
ON iit ici iscelicinadicnt 28 18 10 1 
ae Pe he ee 28 18 10 6% 


An additional charge of one-half the above rates 
is made in the speculator division (except that on 
sheep at Denver the rate is 3 cents). 


SIOUX CITY COMMISSION RATES 


Straight Cars, Prescribed by 


Present 


Single Ownership Secretary 

APU Se th ee 16 to 21 15 
SORIVOS So eet eaten S.D. 16 to 21 S. D. 15 
D. D. 21 to 27 D.D. 18 

Hogs (practical minimum).|_ S.D. 14 12 
ae iinet Saintes ride iiooe S.D. 14 to 20 Ss. D. 12 
D.D. 18 


The present rates at most of the markets (except 
Omaha, already reduced) are about as shown above 
under “Present.” The prescribed car-lot rates are 
the same as those fixed at Omaha two years ago, 
which have saved shippers thousands of dollars, en- 
couraged economical and efficient handling of the 
business, and still give a fair remuneration to the 
commission men. 


FEED CHARGES REDUCED 


Reductions have just been made voluntarily in 
the price of feed at Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
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Omaha, Kansas City, and Wichita. These are in addi- 
tion to various reductions made in the past year at 
these and other markets. There is no good reason 
why stock-yard companies should not co-operate with 
the Packers and Stock Yards Administration in the 
matter of yardage rates as well as in the matter of 
feed charges. Both should be kept on a reasonable 
basis; and a rate fixed a dozen years ago under war 
conditions is not reasonable now. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MARKETING CHARGES 


That shippers must pay close attention to market- 
ing charges under present conditions is evidenced by 
the following figures submitted by a Texas shipper: 
He sent 48 cars, 1,018 cattle, to market in July. The 
average gross selling price was $5.60 per cwt., and 
the shipping expenses were 12.8 per cent, or more 
than one-eighth of the gross. 


In response to many requests for lower yardage 
and commission charges, it has been suggested by 
one or two agencies that, since the secretary has the 
power to regulate rates, no voluntary action is re- 
quired. But the live-stock industry needs relief now. 
The machinery for regulation is slow, and it will 
take two or three years, at best, to wind up the hear- 
ings. The fact that the secretary does have the power 
to regulate rates does not justify charging unreason- 
able rates until hearings can be held, or long court 
fights after reasonable rates have been prescribed. 
Yardage and commission rates must be deflated as 
the producer has been. We urge all market agencies 
—commission men, either old-line or co-operative, 
and stock-yard companies—at once carefully to con- 
sider the matter and grant such relief as is within 
their power. Great emergencies like the present put 
things in their right relations. The stockman is get- 
ting a new slant on matters that have been somewhat 
obscure in the past, and can better plan his course 
of action for the future. 


PRODUCER vs. BROKER 


OR MANY MONTHS IT HAS BEEN WIDELY 
P rertae by the business men who make a liv- 

ing out of dealing in the products of the farm 
and range that the Agricultural Marketing Act was 
a failure. The announcement on another page of this 
issue that these men are going to come out in the 
open and do what they have been doing under cover 
ever since the passage of the act—fight for its repeal 
—would indicate that the law is more of a success 
than is generally believed. 

It is now two years since the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act was passed. No sane person would even 
suggest that the act was responsible for the wor!d- 
wide chaos that has been the rule during that period. 
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It is impossible to tell what might have been the 
result under more favorable conditions. Perhaps the 
act has weaknesses which should be corrected. But if 
it was apparent two years ago that some means must 
be found to reconstruct our marketing machinery, it 
is doubly apparent today. We have daily demonstra- 
tions of commodities being marketed by farmers that 
return to them little more than the cost of harvesting 
—to say nothing of the cost of production; but the 
broker who handled the commodity got his full com- 
mission, and the consumer paid a price out of all pro- 
portion to the price received by the producer. That 
condition must be remedied. Repealing the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act will not do it. 


It is regrettable if thecarrying-out of thepurposes 
of the act works a hardship on anyone, but the inter- 
est of the men who handle these products cannot be 
compared with that of the producers themselves. The 
prosperity of our agricultural producers as a whole is 
of vital importance in the life of the nation, and the 
selfish interests of a relatively small group should 
not be allowed to govern. 

Years ago, in the live-stock industry, the commis- 
sion men were privileged to speak as the represen- 
tatives of the producers. Today, better organized, the 
producers speak for themselves. 

The leading national farm and dairy associations 
are backing the Agricultural Marketing Act. If you, 
as an individual producer, are not directly interested, 
remember that more live-stock feeders than ever 
before will be financed this fall by producer-owned 
credit corporations, made possible by this act ; remem- 
ber that the protection given to the live-stock indus- 
try in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was obtained 
because agriculture and live stock for the first time 
presented a united front; remember that there is 
every indication that we shall soon have to fight our 
tariff battle over again; and then take no action that 
will hamper your friends in the Corn Belt. United, 
we have a chance to secure every needed measure at 
the hands of Congress; divided, we are at the mercy 
of those whose real concern is far removed from the 
question of a prosperous agriculture. 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


TATISTICS ARE TIRESOME THINGS, BUT 
S when an issue becomes entirely clouded in 
doubt by a maze of contradictory statements, 
it is sometimes necessary to refer to them to find a 
Way out. 
For nearly two years, while Alexander Legge was 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, he had a good 
deal to say relative to the unfavorable position of 
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agriculture, and the need for adjusting production to 
possible demand and organizing producer-owned co- 
operative associations to get the fullest possible bene- 
fit from the markets available. During this same 
period there were many, particularly among the 
handlers of the various agricultural commodities 
involved, who denied that there ever was any occa- 
sion for agricultural relief, and that the real dirt 
farmers were too busy in the field to pay any atten- 
tion to what was termed a fight for political advan- 
tage. In the few months since Mr. Legge’s retirement 
from the board, prices for practically all farm prod- 
ucts have dropped to new low levels for the period 
since the war. In some cases it is necessary to go 
back from thirty to forty years to find a parallel 
price. 

Hence the country was astonished recently when 
Mr. Legge, in a speech at Chicago, stated that agri- 
culture. is better off than any other American indus- 
try. In order to determine whether he was “kidding” 
us all the time he was chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board; whether he means to imply that, prices hav- 
ing sunk so low, we are now in a fair way to improve 
our position by digging out by the way of China; or 
whether, all other means having failed, he is now con- 
vinced that we can talk our way back into a more 
prosperous condition, THE PRODUCER presents the fol- 
lowing statistics, issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, from which our readers can draw 
their own conclusions: 


FARM PRODUCTS 


(Prices Received by Producers; August, 1909, 
to July, 1914=100) 








reatens ‘920 | ‘go’ | asst | “Lost 

Nits cpscrccchickassiictncisadeda iad 293 113 a 62 
iii di sa Rescate ok eal 271 123 88 84 
etc tilriccitiegcinnnase ie csusel 290 99 68 59 
ge a ro 204 92 89 84 
iis el 587 213 125 108 
Beef cattle............ ssitetaeaictaese 171 158 109 101 
PE rtiiiicest ecco ts 184 126 88 79 
ii saath. Sea ate 221 87 62 66 
MI Sissi nnd ee eae 231 136 102 96 
NOU sti iidainnitd sites seciaiaas pane 220 108 81 73 

COMMODITY GROUPS 
(Wholesale Prices; 1910-1914=100) 

Group = | te | Le 

Farm products.......................- 235 125 94 92 
i ascienierddiedaiinioaniannains 231 140 113 112 
Hides and leather products... 272 159 135 136 
Textile products...................--- 321 146 | 118 116 
Fuel and lighting.................... 337 145 116 110 
Metals and metal products... 180 112 103 102 
Building materials................. 280 163 142 140 
Chemicals and drugs.............. 213 110 97 96 
House-furnishing goods........ 262 176 163 162 
All commodities...................... 243 127 104 102 


















































































































WAGES 
(1910-1914=100) 





sno | soso | AB | Sr | 
Inaustrial......:.:-..0:-.-::.... 222 226 215 SOG Nes 
Rai 239 152 Meee Yh ctx 123 





TAXES PAID ON ALL FARM PROPERTY 
(1914=100) 


GENERAL TREND OF PRICES AND PURCHASING 
POWER 


(On Five-Year Basis; August, 1909, 
to July, 1914=100) 


Erpmzelt Ratio of Prem 
Soe Ces odi- eceived to 
aes ame Prices Paid 
OU ek a tne a eas 206 99 
Riera roe ee Se he ee 159 92 
SRD: eee ee es 146 80 
BMG IU OR oe te eS 129 61 


The following figures are from the 1920 and 1930 
farm censuses: 
1920 1930 
Value of land and buildings......66,316,002,602 $47,879,838,358 
Acreage of farms operated by 


NN arenes eercenmccnntecistinicds 636,775,015 618,375,790 
Acreage of farms operated by 

WONTAR SS 6 msc oe oes 54,129,157 61,985,902 
Acreage of farms operated by 

NINN Selina ceeds atntincere 264,979,543 306,409,324 


The 1930 figures as to farm-mortgage indebted- 
ness have not been released by the Bureau of the 
Census. Unquestionably they will show an unfavor- 
able relation to the declining value of the property. 
If any basis for optimism is contained in the above 
survey of farm conditions, it is not visible to the 
naked eye. 


PACKERS WILL CONTRIBUTE TO 
MEAT FUND 


OOD NEWS HAS BEEN RECEIVED FROM 
the East. The packers are said to have recon- 
sidered their position in the matter of con- 

tributing 25 cents a car for the support of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. It will be 
remembered that the packers’ promise to match the 
25 cents to be paid by the producers under the new 
meat-promotion plan was contingent upon the collec- 
tion being made at all western stock-yards. So far 
two markets—Chicago and St. Paul—have refused to 
enter the agreement. As a consequence, the whole 
undertaking has been held up, and the Meat Board 
has been forced to operate with means woefully 
inadequate for the important and rapidly expanding 
field of its activities. 
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Word now comes through that the packers have 
agreed to contribute their quarter-dollar on each car 
of live stock bought by them at all markets where 
the commission agencies collect the levy. For some 
time past Sioux City and. Denver have been making 
the collection. A short while back the exchanges at 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, and Wichita joined 
the procession. Now only the two mid-western mar- 
kets are holding out. Eventually, we hope, they, too, 
will come in. 

With its augmented income, the Meat Board will 
now be enabled to pursue its fruitful work with in- 
creased vigor, and take up new and promising lines 
which hitherto it has been compelled to neglect for 
lack of funds. 





Mrs. Nellie Carey 


NELLIE CAREY, wife of Charles D. Carey, first 
vice-president of the American National Live Stock 
Association and chairman of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, died at her home in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, on August 27. Death was due to complica- 
tions following the fracture of a leg while horseback 
riding some time ago. Besides her husband, a son and 
two daughters survive her. 





THIS YEAR’S WOOL CLIP 


STIMATES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 

ture place the amount of wool shorn or to be shorn in the 
United States in 1931 at 367,655,000 pounds. This is an 
increase of about 7 per cent over the 342,667,000 pounds 
shorn last year. The estimated number of fleeces this year 
was 47,331,000, compared with 44,908,000 in 1930, and the 
average weight per fleece 7.5 pounds, against 7.6 pounds a 
year ago. 

Production in the thirteen range states this year and last 
is given as below: 


1931 1930 
RSA OISSY 9 «280 Sore att Sais 6,684,000 5,940,000 
OBITIOMNIG: 268k aes 30,237,000 27,001,000 
GOlOPAdG: cise 10,892,000 10,800,000 
MARTI Fe orien edcsssaseeetiue tes 19,909,000 18,768,000 
MOTRIN © foes oss ose oaks 36,119,000 33,440,000 
PROMRGR 256508 oer 8,502,000 7,745,000 
New Mexico ..................-- 16,128,000 16,167,000 
MIRROR: otk 5s ae fcg 1,088,000 1,001,000 
PROGR (di cicnso 5 eter ae 22,914,000 21,375,000 
MTS cle eects pe ee 53,361,000 48,262,000 
NOUNS ussite hed cheatetive ees 22,845,000 21,600,000 
Washington ...................... 5,719,000 5,510,000 
EE eta ctinke 84,522,000 30,360,000 


Canadian Wheat Pools 


Members of the Alberta and Saskatchewan wheat pools 
will be allowed the option of selling their 1931 crop on the 
open market, it is announced. A government bill before Par- 
liament proposes that all wheat delivered to licensed elevators 
in the western grain-inspection division be considered as 
wheat for export, eligible to a subsidy of 5 cents a bushel. 
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[HE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


HIGHLAND FAIR AND FEEDER SALE 


MARFA, TEX., August 22, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The Highland Fair Association has announced its plans 
for the Fourth Annual Highland Fair and Feeder Sale to be 
held October 8, 9, and 10 at Marfa, Texas. The premium list 
is now in the mails. The same high standard will be main- 
tained again this year as has been the custom in the past. 
Three full days of many interesting events will await the 
arrival of the thousands of visitors. The Second Annual 
Feeder Sale, in charge of W. B. Mitchell & Sons, promises to 
be the outstanding event of the fair. Highland cattle are in 
good condition. Rains have been spotted, but the cattle carry 
their usual flesh and bloom. One of the unique features of 
this sale will be the entry of two loads of feeder steer calves, 
selected and donated to the sale by some forty different ranch- 
men—two calves from each ranch. These calves will make 
fine material for some county wanting real calves for 4-H 
Club work. The sale of registered Highland cattle will be held 
on the first day of the fair. This sale will be of great interest 
to those desiring Highland registered cattle for their herd. 


R. D. SHINKLE. 


THE LOST LONGHORN HERD 


MINEOLA, TEX., August 20, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Last month you published a news item describing my dis- 
covery of a cave in the Rio Grande country containing heaps 
of well-preserved horns of the Longhorn type of cattle. It 
may interest your readers to learn more about the way I 
stumbled onto these horns. 

I was in search of a lost silver mine which, according to 
tradition, had been operated by the Spaniards of Mexico in 
the early days. Looking for drinking-water one day, I fol- 
lowed a canyon bed southward, until I came to an opening in 
the rock wall. Upon investigation, this proved to be the en- 
trance to a cave several acres in extent. Over the bottom of 
the cave were scattered piles of bones and horns of cattle. 
Some of the horns were of great length and in a good state of 
preservation. 

Whether they are the remains of the “lost Loner herd” 
of 5,000 cattle which disappeared in that neighborhood in 
1812, of course I do not know; but it is possible that here we 
have the clue to that century-old mystery. In any event, the 
find is an interesting one. It is practically the last remaining 
opportunity for securing genuine specimens of the magnificent 
head decorations of the now almost extinct Longhorn, and 
offers a chance for hunting parties and others to bring back 
a rare souvenir of pioneer days in the Big Bend country. 


I have polished many of these horns and sold them to 
museums, banks, meat markets, and private individuals all 











MR. BERTILLION AT ENTRANCE TO CAVE 
Holding fine specimens of horns discovered 


over the United States and Mexico. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows the writer standing in front of the cave, holding 
a pair of the horns which I found inside. 

L. D. BERTILLION. 


Italy Puts Duty on Frozen Meats 


A duty of 25 paper lire per 100 kilos, or about 59 cents 
per 100 pounds, has been imposed upon frozen meats imported 
into Italy. Heretofore such meats have come in duty-free. 


French Wheat Prices Advance 


As a result of the so-called Tardieu plan, home-grown 
wheat in France, in spite of an abundant crop, has reached 
a price of $1.82 a bushel. The plan is based upon limitation 
of the proportion of foreign wheat that may be incorporated 
in flour, restriction of importation of wheat to actual needs 
of millers, easier credit terms, and an import duty ranging 
up to 80 per cent. 
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FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


N AUGUST 12 THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD SENT 

telegrams to the governors of fourteen cotton-growing 
states, urging them, in view of an estimated production this 
year of over fifteen and a half million bales, besides a very 
large carry-over, “to mobilize every interested and available 
agency to induce immediate plowing-under of every third 
row of cotton now growing.” The board, in turn, would 
pledge itself not to put on the market any of the cotton held 
by the Cotton Stabilization Corporation before July 31, 1932. 

A storm of protests broke loose over this drastic pro- 
posal, which was termed “foolish and wasteful,” and was 
rejected by the governors with practical unanimity. Chair- 
man Stone then put the problem up to the individual states. 
Governor Long, of Louisiana, suggested a “year’s holiday,” 
prohibiting all planting of cotton in 1932, and the Legisla- 
ture of his state voted agreement, provided states represent- 
ing 75 per cent of the total output fell in line. At least four 
other states—Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama— 
are reported to be giving favorable consideration to the plan. 

* * * 

_ An offer by the German government to buy 500,000 tons 
(about 17,000,000 bushels) of Farm Board wheat, to be deliv- 
ered in the spring of 1932, and a similar offer to purchase a 
large quantity of cotton, fell through—temporarily at least— 
owing to disagreement as to credit terms. 

China is anxious to buy 15,000,000 bushels of wheat, on 
long-term credit, to feed to her starving populations in the 
flooded Yangtze valley. Negotiations are still going forward. 

An arrangement with the Brazilian government for the 
barter of 25,000,000 bushels of wheat for 1,050,000 bags of 
coffee has been satisfactorily concluded, over the protests of 
Argentina, which country for years has been enjoying a 
practical monopoly of the Brazilian wheat market. The coffee 
will be withheld from consumption until the fall of 1932, 
when it will be sold through established channels. The wheat 
is to be shipped in monthly instalments. 


* * * 


Reports from the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
indicate that the tonnage of wool handled co-operatively this 
year will exceed that of 1930. Last year the National 
received about 116,550,000 pounds. It is believed that this 
season it will market more than 150,000,000 pounds of the 
1931 clip. 

* * * 

Reopening of the battle for the equalization fee has been 
announced by Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. His plan is to have the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act amended at the next session of Con- 
gress by the incorporation of a surplus-control clause along 
the lines expressed in the old McNary-Haugen bill. At the 
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same time, the National Grange is credited with the inten- 
tion of seeking modification of the act by permitting the 
optional use of the debenture plan. 

* * * 


To fill the vacancy created by the resignation of C. C. 
Teague, vice-chairman of the Farm Board, and representing 
the fruit and vegetable industries, Frank Evans, of Salt Lake 
City, former executive secretary of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, has been appointed. 


FEED LOANS FOR DROUGHT AREAS 
OF NORTHWEST 


OANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF FEED FOR CATTLE, 
horses, and sheep during the fall and winter will be 
made to farmers in the drought-stricken areas of Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Nebraska, Secretary Hyde announces. These 
loans will be at the rate of not to exceed $3 per head per 
month for cattle and horses, and 30 cents for sheep, cov- 
ering a feeding period of not to exceed six months. The 
loan to any individual will be limited to the amount neces- 
sary for the feeding of 40 cattle, 6 horses, and 200 sheep, and 
in no case is to be in excess of $1,000. Borrowers will be 
required to give a lien on their live stock to secure the repay- 
ment of the obligation, the notes maturing October 1, 1932. 
The areas in which loans will be made include the north- 
western part of North Dakota, the southwestern part of 
South Dakota and some counties north and east of the Mis- 
souri River, a few counties in northeastern Nebraska, the 
eastern half of Montana, a part of Utah, part of Idaho, and 
four east-central counties of Washington. 

In the event that the live stock offered as security is 
already covered by a prior mortgage, the holder of the prior 
mortgage will be asked to agree that the government loan 
and lien shall be of equal standing with the first lien; and, in 
the event of foreclosure or sale, the claim of the United 
States, whether due or not, against live stock covered by the 
lien made to the United States shall be satisfied in the pro- 
portion that the sum loaned on each head by the United 


States bears to the amount of the first lien against such live 
stock. 


NATIONAL LOAN COMMITTEE DISBANDS 


HE NATIONAL ADVISORY LOAN COMMITTEE HAS 
been dissolved. At the last session of Congress three 
funds—one of $45,000,000, one of $20,000,000, and one of 
$2,000,000—were made available for loans in drought-stricken 
areas. The $45,000,000 was for loans directly to farmers to 
finance the purchase of feed, seed, fertilizer, and tractor fuel. 
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The sum of $20,000,000 was later appropriated for loans to 
agricultural credit corporations and live-stock loan companies 
for agricultural rehabilitation. Of this fund, half, or $10,- 
000,000, was set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
live-stock loans, and the Loan Committee was established to 
administer it. 

A total of $1,327,441 was lent by the committee to forty- 
eight farm credit companies in twenty-one states. Of this, 
Texas took the largest amount, or $315,550. Two other states 
—Oregon and Washington—received more than $100,000 each. 


SUPREME COURT TO RULE ON 
MARGARINE LAW 


HE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
will once more have a chance to rule on the constitution- 
ality of the oleomargarine law. A case has been filed by the 
Ed S. Vail Butterine Company, asking for a review of the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit which held the tax imposed upon the company to have 
been properly levied. The petition is based upon the assump- 
tion that the law, differentiating between the natural and arti- 
ficial coloring of a food product, is arbitrary and unreasonable, 
constitutes class legislation, is in reality a penalty, and, under 
the cloak of being a revenue measure, attempts to regulate 
an industry wholly under state control. 


It is claimed by appellant that the previous decision of 
the Supreme Court, rendered in 1904, in which it was held 
that oleomargarine made yellow by the addition of artificially 
colored butter was properly taxable, was handed down before 
the effect of the act had become apparent and the importance 
of the principles involved fully realized; further, that several 
later decisions of the court have been in line with the con- 
tentions of the company. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 


EARINGS ON THE RAILROADS’ APPLICATION 

for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates have just 
been concluded in the western area. Charles E. Blaine, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, appeared for the American National Live 
Stock Association at both San Francisco and Salt Lake City, 
assisted at the former point by President Boice and at the 
latter by Secretary Mollin. Fred H. Bixby, of Long Beach, 
and E. F. Forbes, of Marysville, California, testified at the 
San Francisco hearing, as did also John Curry, traffic expert 
for the California Cattlemen’s Association. J. M. Macfar- 
lane, of Salt Lake City; J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyo- 
ming, and Edward L. Burke, Jr., of Genoa, Nebraska, 
appeared at Salt Lake City. 

These and many other witnesses offered testimony as to 
the heavy losses being suffered by growers and feeders alike, 
and the depressed conditions in live-stock and agricultural 
circles, and voiced the opinion that an advance in freight 
rates would fail to increase revenues. Exhibits were intro- 
duced showing the rapid progress being made in the truck- 
ing of live stock to market, as well as in the handling of 
other commodities by truck. 


From the testimony offered by Mr. Bixby at San Fran- 
cisco we quote a few extracts, as reported in Western Cattle 
Markets and News: 


Mr. Bixby said that present conditions were the wo 
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ducer was heavily in debt. It was not possible to run a cattle 
ranch now without incurring a loss. Stockmen were having 
great difficulty in obtaining money for operating expenses 
and for the purchase of new stock. 

Large losses had been suffered because cattle were 
bought as feeders at fairly high prices. Prices dropped, and 
feeders now had cattle on hand to sell at prices that were 
much lower than when they were purchased. Maintenance 
and taxes had increased. There were more mortgages on 
cattle than for some time past. The worst drought in the 
history of California was being experienced. He doubted if 
ranges were even 50 per cent normal. 

Mr. Bixby said he had a ranch at Los Alamitos, about 
thirty-six miles outside of Los Angeles. He had been using 
the railroads for many years. Their running time was six 
to eighteen hours. The shrink by railroad was fifty-five 
pounds and over per head. He had been forced to change 
to trucks, and was now trucking all his cattle. The trucks 
made the trip in two hours, and the shrink was only fourteen 
pounds per head. He could not afford to ship by railroad 
with such slow service. 

Mr. Bixby gave it as his opinion that he did not believe 
there would be much business activity for the year 1932, 
because it was a presidential year. The new President would 
be inaugurated in March, 1933, and it would then take about 
six months for the country to settle down. Accordingly, he 
expected that business would begin to resume on a substan- 
tial basis in the fall of 1933, and he looked for prices to 
rise from then on for a while. 


It is expected that a final decision in this case will be 
rendered by the commission late in October. 


AUGUST CROP OUTLOOK 


N PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE AREA FROM THE 

Pacific coast to the Great Lakes and south to the Cotton 
Belt, crops during the month of July were affected by drought, 
combined with excessive temperatures. As a result, corn 
prospects were lowered by 193,000,000 bushels from the pre- 
vious month, according to the government’s forecast of August 
1; spring wheat, by 38,000,000 bushels; oats, by 137,000,000 
bushels; and barley, by 45,000,000 bushels. Estimates for hay 
and potatoes had likewise been reduced. Local rains during 
the last few days of July and early August had generally 
come too late to do much good. 

Winter wheat had matured under favorable conditions 
and promised the most abundant harvest on record. Its aver- 
age yield was 19 bushels per acre, equaling the highest pre- 
viously recorded. On the other hand, spring wheat, barley, 
and wild hay were expected to show the lowest returns on 
record. Corn was badly in need of moisture, but in only a 
few of the important regions had it been damaged beyond 
recovery. The hay crop, on the other hand, was seriously 
hurt in most of the western and northwestern states. 

Following are the latest official estimates of the 1931 
crops, compared with revised figures of last year’s harvests 
(in bushels) : 







1931 1930 

Winter wheat ............ 775,180,000 612,268,000 
Spring wheat ............ 118,402,000 251,162,000 

All wheat .............. 893,582,000 863,430,000 
CRO yy isiarleincstaitstsimniit 2,775,301,000 2,093,552.000 
iiss cnictiincaibccle 1,169,657,000 1,358,052,000 
SE steticcigcomensienne 221,259,000 334,971,000 

Barc Snisd nical cesta 36,233,000 48,100,000 
Buckwheat. ...............- 10,396,000 7,948,000 
a niitininscnsdlan 13,800,000 21,400,000 
 * ee 40,200,000 41,300,000 
Grain sorghums ........ 124,500,000 86,500,000 
ee 370,580,000 343,236,000 
Hay, tame (tons) ...... 77,600,000 77,800,000 
Hay, wild (tons)...... 8,600,000 11,800,000 
Sugar-beets (tons).... 7,200,000 9,175,000 
Cotton (bales) .......... 15,584,000 13,932,000 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


DECISION IN DOCKET NO. 17,000 


[Last month we published a summary of the 
more important findings in the decision handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the famous Docket No. 17,000, Part 9, which 
covers the cOommission’s investigation into west- 
ern live-stock freight rates under the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution. Below we set forth some of the find- 
ings in more detail, especially as to particular 
rates, based in the main upon the report of 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel, to the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association.] 


HE HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION WAS PASSED BY 

Congress on January 27, 1925. It directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in view of the then existing agri- 
cultural depression, to conduct an inquiry into freight rates 
and, with the least practicable delay, to “effect such lawful 
changes in the rate structure of the country as wiil promote 
the freedom of movement by common carriers of the products 
of agriculture, including live stock, at the lowest possible rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate transportation 
service.” 

Pursuant to this resolution, hearings were held by the 
commission at numerous points throughout the Western Dis- 
trict of the United States, beginning in June, 1927, and end- 
ing in May, 1928. At most of these hearings the American 
National Live Stock Association was represented, either by 
Secretary Tomlinson or by Attorney Cowan. On invitation 
of the commission, representatives of the regulatory bodies 
of the affected states “sat in” and helped in examining wit- 
nesses. Briefs were thereupon submitted. The American 
National Live Stock Association, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, the California Cattlemen’s Association, the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, and other western live- 
stock organizations, supported by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange, asked for substantial 
rate reductions. The carriers, on their part, countered by 
requesting increases ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 

On May 17, 1929, Examiners Stiles and Parker made 
public their report. They found that since the passage of 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution a substantial improvement in con- 
ditions had taken place in the range country, and recom- 
mended minor adjustments, leaving the general rate structure 
pretty much as it was. 

The case was submitted on oral argument on October 
1-4, 1929. The decision bears date of June 8, 1931, but was 
not released until July 17. It is based on conditions as they 
existed at the close of the hearings—that is, May, 1928. At 
that time the depression which it was sought to remedy had 
partly passed away, as stated by the examiners. Its later 
return engagement is thus left out of account, which is 
unfortunate. If it takes six years to lay the proper founda- 
tion for findings of this kind, some other way should be 
adopted for relieving current and future crises. Neverthe- 
less, while not giving to the live-stock producer all that he 


hoped for, nor all that he perhaps would have a right to 
expect considering his present predicament, the decision is 
more favorable than that suggested by the examiners. 

Mr. Blaine writes: 


“Value is an important factor in rate-making. There- 
fore it is reasonable to assume that, in view of the high value 
of live stock and its products in 1928, the rates prescribed 
by the commission are materially higher than it would have 
prescribed if the present extremely low prices had prevailed 
in May, 1928. Consequently the present depressed prices 
afford a sound reason for a substantial reduction in the rates 
prescribed, which range from 20.37 to 84.28 per cent higher 
than those prescribed by it prior to 1918 between the same 
points and over the same routes.” 


It should be noted, too, that the state commissioners 
were not in full accord with the conclusions arrived at. 

At the time of the hearings, traffic in the Western Dis- 
trict (the territory lying west of Chicago and the Mississippi 
River) was moving under a number of different scales. 
Uniformity of rates and practices was deemed desirable. 
The Western District was divided into two rate-scale terri- 
tories, the previous Western Trunk-Line and the Southwest- 
ern Territories being combined into one group (extending 
from the eastern boundary of the district to a line running 
from Havre, Montana, through Cheyenne, Denver, Albu- 
querque, to El Paso, Texas), and the Mountain-Pacific Terri- 
tory, west hereof to the Pacific Ocean, forming another 
group. (See below map.) 


- IN-PACIFIC 


TERRITORY | 


prs 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
comprises Western 
Trunk-Line, South- 
western, and Mountain- 
Pacific Territories. 
WESTERN GROUP comprises’ 
Western Trunk-Line and 
Southwestern Territoriégs. 


Uniform minimum weights, based on standard cars 36 
feet 7 inches in length, have been prescribed for the Western 
Trunk-Line and Southwestern Territories on all kinds of live 
stock save feeder cattle and feeder sheep, as shown in the 
table printed on page 20 of the August PRopUCER, where the 
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exceptions also are noted. A somewhat different weight scale 
is given for the Mountain-Pacific Territory, where the pres- 
ent method of publishing rates—in amounts per car—has 
been brought into conformity with the method used for the 
territory to the east thereof—viz., in cents per 100 pounds. 
For movements of cattle between points in one of these 
territories and points in the other, it is provided that origin 
territory minimum weights shall govern. 

Distance rates prescribed apply on interstate traffic in 
connection with all the railroads in the Western District, 
except “short and weak lines,” which are requested to estab- 
lish through rates and joint rates on the basis of the pub- 
lished scale, plus reasonable arbitraries where conditions may 
justify. 

Rates prescribed are to be determined by the shortest 
route over which carload traffic can be moved without trans- 
fer of lading, except that, in making rates for interterritorial 
hauls, rates shall be determined by the route or routes which, 
when the arbitrary (the amount to be added to the base rate 
to construct the through rate) is considered, will result in 
the lowest rate. The distance scales of rates shown in the 
below tables apply alike for single-line and joint-line hauls, 
except where short lines are involved. 

Distance rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds, based 
on the minima as published last month. The scales start at 
10 and end at 2,500 miles. The rate of progression for 
Western Trunk-Line and Southwestern Territories is 7 cents 
between 100 and 200 miles, 5 cents for each 100 miles 
between 200 and 500 miles, and 4 cents for each 100 miles 
between 500 and 2,500 miles. For the Mountain-Pacific Ter- 
ritory the rates are 10 per cent higher than those prescribed 
for the Western Trunk-Line and Southwestern Territories. 


TABLE I 


RATES PRESCRIBED FOR APPLICATION IN WESTERN TRUNK-LINE 
AND SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORIES* 
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(Miles) | (Cents) | (Cents) | (Cents) (Miles) | (Cents) | (Cents) | (Cents) 
10 11 12.5 14 1,300 74 85 92.5 
100 20 23 25 1,400 78 89.5 97.5 
205 27 31 34 1,500 82 94.5 | 102.5 
300 32 37 40 1,600 86 99 107.5 
400 37 42.5 46.5 1,700 90 | 103.5 | 112.5 
500 42 48.5 52.5 1,800 94 | 108 117.5 























600 46 53 57.5 1,900 98 | 113 122.5 
700 50 57.5 62.5 2,000 |} 102 | 117.5 | 127.5 
800 54 62 67.5 2,100 | 106 | 122 132.5 


900 58 66.5 72.5 2,200 | 110 | 126.5 | 137.5 
1,000 62 71.5 77.5 2,300} 114 | 131 142.5 
1,100 66 76 82.5 2,400} 118 | 135.5 | 147.5 


1,200 70 80.5 87.5 2,500 | 122 | 140.5 | 152.5 


*Also, in Montana: On Great Northern, Havre and points east; on 
Northern Pacific, Laurel and points east; on C., M., St. P. & P., Harlow- 
ton and points east; on M., St. P. & S. S. M., all points. In Wyoming: 
On C. & N. W,, Orin and points east; on C., B. & Q., Sheridan line, New- 
castle and points east; Casper line, Guernsey and points east; on Union 
Pacific, Cheyenne and points east; on Colorado & Southern, all points. In 
New Mexico: On A., T. & S. F., the Raton-Albuquerque-Belen-El Paso line 
and points east; on Southern Pacific, El Paso-Tucumcari-Dawson line and 
Points east; all points on other railroads east of the lines named. 

{The rate for each distance shown applies also for all lesser distances 


— are greater than that covered by the preceding rate and distance 
shown, 
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TABLE II 
RATES PRESCRIBED FOR APPLICATION IN MOUNTAIN-PACIFIC 
TERRITORY* 
a a - a 
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(Miles) | (Cents) | (Cents) | (Cents) (Miles) | (Cents) | (Cents) | (Cents) 
10 12 14 15 1,300 81.5 93.5 | 102 





100 | 22 25.5 | 27.5 1,400 | 86 99 107.5 
205 | 29.5 34 37 1,500 | 90 103.5 | 112.5 
300 | 35 40.5 44 1,600 | 94.5 | 108.5 | 118 
400 | 40.5 46.5 | 50.5 1,700 | 99 114 124 
500 | 46 53 57.5 1,800 | 103.5 | 119 129.5 
600 | 50.5 58 63 1,900 | 108 124 135 
700 | 55 63.5 69 2,000 | 112 129 140 
800 | 59.5 68.5 74.5 || 2,100 | 116.5 | 134 145.5 
900 | 64 73.5 80 2,200 | 121 139 151.5 
1,000 | 68 78 85 2,300 | 125.5 | 144.5 | 157 
1,100 | 72.5 83.5 90.5 || 2,400 | 130 149.5 | 162.5 


1,200 | 77 88.5 | 96.5 2,500 | 134 154 167.5 


*With the exceptions noted in footnote*, Table I. 


{The rate for each distance shown applies also for all lesser distances 
which are greater than that covered by the preceding rate and distance 
shown. 


TABLE III 
ARBITRARIES FOR INTERTERRITORIAL HAULS 
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50 miles and undevt.....................--- 1.5 1.5 1.5 
100 miles and over Oe So 2 2 2 
200 miles and over 100................ 2.5 2.5 3 
3800 miles and over 200................ 3 3.5 3.5 
400 miles and over 300................ 3.5 4 4 
500 miles and over 400................ 4 4.5 5 
625 miles and over 500................ 4.5 5 5.5 
750 miles and over 625......... ae 5 6 6 
875 miles and over 750................ 5.5 6.5 6.5 

1,000 miles and over 875................ 6 7 7.5 
1,125 miles and over 1,000................ 6.5 7.5 8 
1,250 miles and over 1,125................ 7 8 8.5 
1,375 miles and over 1,250................ 7.5 8.5 9 
1,500 miles and over 1,375................ 8 9 10 
1,625 miles and over 1,500................ 8.5 9.5 10.5 
1,750 miles and over 1,625................ 9 10.5 11 
1,875 miles and over 1,750................ 9.5 11 11.5 
2,000 miles and over 1,875................ 10 11.5 12.5 
2,125 miles and over 2,000................ 10.5 12 13 
2,250 miles and over 2,125............... 11 12.5 13.5 
2,375 miles and over 2,250................ 11.5 13 14 
2,500 miles and over 2,375................ 12 13.5 14.5 





Tables I and II show flat distance rates on live stock for 
slaughter. Table III shows arbitraries to be added to obtain 
through rates for interterritorial hauls between the two 
territories. To illustrate: If a shipment of cattle moves a 
total of 400 miles, 200 of which are within Mountain-Pacific 







































Territory and the other 200 within either Western Trunk- 
Line or Southwestern Territory, the rate is obtained in this 
way: Table I shows a rate of 37 cents for a distance of 
400 miles; Table III shows an arbitrary of 2.5 cents for a 
haul of 200 miles within the higher-rated (Mountain-Pacific) 
territory. The through rate is, therefore, 39.5 cents. 

On stocker and feeder animals the rates are 85 per cent 
of those on slaughter animals, as explained in the August 
PRoDUCER. This is an increase from the present basis, which 
ranges from 75 to 80 per cent of the slaughter rate. 

In the above tables, for purposes of condensation, only 
the ‘even hundred miles are given. If anyone is interested in 
finding out what an exact intermediate rate between these 
hundred-mile divisions should be, he can either figure it out 
for himself from the paragraph above giving the rate of 
progression, or write to Charles E. Blaine, 134 North Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona, who will be glad to answer all 
questions in connection with rate matters. 

The new rates are to go into effect October 27, 1931 (not 
October 17, as stated in the August PRropDUCER), unless the 
railroads secure a postponement. 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Formal Cases Pending before Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


X PARTE NO. 103: R. N. COLLIER, CHAIRMAN OF 

the Traffic Executive Association, Eastern Territory, 
advises that traffic officers in all territories have been instructed 
to make no reductions or increases in freight rates pending 
the outcome of the proceedings in Ex Parte No. 103 (the 
15 per cent increase case), except with certain exceptions. 
The principal exceptions are changes in freight rates required 
by orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and state 
commissions; changes which had been recommended or covered 
by public announcement issued on or before June 24, 1931; 
and changes required by conditions of emergency under 
arrangements for special consideration which are to be effected 
under the direction of the traffic executives in the representa- 
tive territories. 


Decisions of Commission 


No. 22,716 (Sub-No. 1)—Diamond A Cattle Co, v. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al.: Claim for reparation on six carloads 
of range or stocker cattle from Lake Arthur, New Mexico, to 
Hoehne’s, Colorado, is found barred by the statute. No find- 
ing for the future is necessary, in view of the findings in Live 
Stock, Western District, Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1. 


No. 19,089—Live Stock Traffic Association et al. v. A. & S. 
et al.: The commission finds the rates on cattle, calves, sheep, 
and goats from Fort Worth, Texas, to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
certain destinations in Kentucky, unreasonable, and prescribes 
new rates effective not later than October 27, 1931. The mini- 
mum on sheep and goats in double-deck cars is found unrea- 
sonable and is reduced to 20,000 pounds. The new rate to 
Cincinnati on cattle is 71 cents; to Louisville, 69 cents, Rates 
on calves, sheep, and goats in double-deck cars are to be made 
115 per cent of the cattle rates, and in single-deck cars 125 
per cent. 

No. 7707 (Finance): The Great Northern Railway has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for rehearing 
of this case before the entire commission. In its decision the 
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commission authorized the Northern Pacific Railway to build 
twenty-four miles of branch line in Dawson County, Mon- 
tana, from Woodrow to Bloomfield. The Great Northern 
states that, while the question involves only a twenty-four- 
mile extension, it is a million-dollar case for the Great North- 
ern, because capitalization value of its profits on diverted 
traffic will amount to that much. Petitioner further claims 
that the decision is far-reaching and establishes the principle 
that parallel railways should be allowed to build branches into 
each other’s tributary territory for the purpose of diverting 
each other’s traffic, provided that such tributary territory 
would thereby be made closer to rail facilities; this even 
though the traffic to be handled on the branch line could be 
handled by truck at one-seventh of the cost, and even though 
such branch line would add $100,000 to railroad expenses and 
nothing to the aggregate railroad revenue. 


Court Decisions 


No. 17,000, Part 7—Western Grain Rates: The railroads, 
in No. 2870, A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. v. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have filed an appeal in the 
United States Supreme Court against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in the above proceeding. Thirty-one 
assignments of error are made in the record transmitted. 
Among others, the carriers claim that it was error of the trial 
court sitting in the Northern District of Illinois to fail to hold 
that the commission had misconstrued and misapplied the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution. They assert that the rates prescribed 
would prevent their earning, as nearly as might be, the rate 
of return required by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They estimate they would lose $20,000,000 of revenue annually 
by reason of the commission’s errors. 


No. 237—N. W. Rep. 344, Wiederin v. C. & N. W. Ry. Co.: 
In this case the Supreme Court holds that the burden of prov- 
ing carriers’ negligence causing damage to a live-stock ship- 
ment which was accompanied by the shipper or his representa- 
tive as caretaker is plainly upon plaintiff; that a shipper suing 
for injury to his shipment must confine his proof to the ground 
of negligence specifically alleged in his petition; that circum- 
stantial evidence regarding cause of death must be more than 
consistent with plaintiff’s theory, in that it must exclude every 
other reasonable hypothesis, 

No. 98—Arizona Grocery Co. v, A., T.& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
(see PRopUCER for May, 1931) : The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has applied to the United States Supreme Court for 
leave to file a brief in its own behalf in support of the peti- 
tion of the grocery company for a writ of certiorari. If 
granted, this case will bring before the highest tribunal the 
question whether the commission has the power to award rep- 
aration on a rate which it had previously prescribed. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held that the 
commission had no such power, thereby reversing a judgment 
of the District Court (Arizona) to the effect that the commis- 
sion had such power. 

Intervention by the commission in private litigation is 
almost unknown. However, owing to the importance of this 
case, and it being the first of its kind to reach the highest 
tribunal involving the jurisdiction of the commission, the com- 
mission filed its appeal in question. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


No, 8707, Docket No. 12,155 (TCFB)—tTransportation of 
Attendants in Charge of Live Stock: The Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau has approved the following rule for publica- 
tion in its Tariff No. 36 Series, to be added to paragraph H of 
Item 525: 
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“An attendant who has accompanied a shipment of live 
stock and is en route on the return trip to point of origin 
when turned back at an intermediate point with a second ship- 
ment, will be given free transportation from destination of 
such second shipment upon surrender of the unused return 
ticket issued in connection with the first shipment (conductors 
will indorse attendant’s return transportation to indicate the 
point to which it is used), and a live-stock contract covering 
the second shipment from point at which he was placed in 
charge of same to destination. Attendant will be allowed to 
remain only forty-eight hours at the intermediate point at 
which he takes charge of the second shipment.” 


Miscellaneous 


Railroads serving drought-stricken and grasshopper- 
ridden areas in South Dakota and Nebraska are publishing 
reduced rates, state and interstate, on feed for animals. Such 
rates are being published on one day’s notice on authority 
from the federal and state commissions. The railroads are 
also making provisions for moving live stock to and from pas- 
tures such as they have made in previous years on account of 
local drought conditions. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently issued an 
announcement of a new principle as to the legality of a rate, 
thereby taking cognizance of the principle laid down by the 
court in the International Milling Company case, 33 Fed. (2d) 
636, which decision was upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in 43 Fed. (2d) 93. The effect of the commission’s announce- 
ment is as follows: Heretofore the commission has held that 
where a rate between two points had been established it was 
the legal rate until properly canceled, even though there was 
a different rate of like kind between the same points via the 
same route in another tariff filed later without canceling the 
original rate. In other words, it was held that a rate once 
established was the legal rate until canceled, and that any 
different rates published later were ineffective. This principle 
has now been changed by the above decisions, and hereafter 
the commission will hold that the lowest charge resulting from 
the application of either of the two rates is legally applicable. 


NEW FEEDER LINE FOR TEXAS PANHANDLE 


LANS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A RAILWAY 

line to tap the rich agricultural and gas- and oil-producing 
field of the Texas Panhandle have been completed. The new 
line, which is to be built by the Fort Worth & Denver North- 
ern Railroad, a subsidiary of the Colorado & Southern, will 
run from Childress to Pampa—a distance of 102 miles. Be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 men will be employed on the project, 
the cost of which is estimated at $8,000,000, and the work is 
to be finished by June 15, 1932. 


NOTICE 


ROM SEVERAL STATES WORD HAS COME OF THE 

activities of traffic firms which are making extravagant 
claims as to refunds to be secured under the recent decision 
in Docket No. 17,000, and asking the payment of a retainer 
as well as a percentage of refunds secured. In most cases 
the retainer would probably prove to be a donation. The 
decision in Docket No. 17,000 holds out little hope for the 
Securing of reparations, but it does increase the necessity 
for having your freight bills audited in the future. Intra- 
State rates will be adjusted to conform to the decision, and 
there will be many changes. 

Make full use of our traffic department, and be certain 
that you pay only the correct rate. 








1931 Premium Lists Now Ready 
Breed Stock Entries close October 1 
Fat Stock Entries close October 10 
Write to O. M. PLUMMER, General Manager 
211 American Bank Building, Portland, Ore. 


2ist Annual 
Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OCTOBER 24-31 


Combines Pure-bred Livestock Show; Fat Stock 
Show; Dairy, Manufacturers’ and Land Products 
Shows; Wool and Mohair Show; Industrial Exhibits; 
Boys’-Girls’ Club Work Exhibits; Poultry and Rab- 
bit Show; Oregon Game Commission Wild Life Ex- 
hibits; spectacular Horse Show; and great “Truth- 
in-Meats” Exhibits. 


$100,000 
PREMIUMS 


Eleven acres of exhibits under one roof—millions 
of dollars’ worth of America’s finest and best pure- 
bred Beef and Dairy Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs, 
Goats, Poultry and Rabbits competing for prized 
ribbons and money awards. 
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LiveStock 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
OCTOBER 24-31 
Reduced Fares All Transportation Lines 
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ERE is a rustler beyond 

H the law of the range—a 

thief more deadly than 

any outlaw that ever roamed 

the hills. His name is BLACK- 

LEG, and his victims dot the 
ranges by thousands. 

Science only can protect your 
herds from this 
unseen ma- 
rauder. Cutter 
Laboratory has, 
through con- 
stant research, 
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(Liquid and Solid) 
test, study, and | Qutter Blackleq Bacterin | cattleman on 





veloped Blackleg preventives 
which afford positive protec- 
tion. Endorsed by thousands of 
successful cattlemen. 

You can safeguard your val- 
uable investment in animals by 
insisting on only Cutter preven- 
tives. Write for informative 
booklet, ‘“Black- 
leg Prevention 
Up-to-Date.” It 
is full of prac- 
tical helps for 
the progressive 


animal health. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN AUGUST 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1931. 


USPICION THAT THE MINIATURE CATTLE BOOM 

which had its inception about the middle of July, pro- 
gressing until the third week of August, lacked legitimacy was 
responsible for a sharp reaction during the final week of the 
latter month. At the crest of the rise, both yearlings and 
1,300-pound steers realized $10.35 per cwt., even the big brutes 
getting a place in the spotlight. From the low point in July 
to the crest of the rise the third week of August the upturn 
was $2 to $2.50 per cwt., intermediate grades, as is usual in 
such flurries, getting the big end of the stick. At that stage, 
feeders came to the rescue of killers, crowded the market 
somewhat, and in a few days succeeded in taking off 50 cents 
generally, although the $10.35 top stuck to its post in the 
case of yearlings. Hardest hit were plain, heavy stcers, worth 
$9.25 at one time, that were set back to $8.50, although at 
the July low spot they would have been well sold at $7. 


Fat Cattle Still a Market Factor 


Any impression that the country was out of fat cattle 
was dispelled during the last week of August, when a display 
of bovine merit and weight in combination was made on the 
Chicago market. Nothing happened on Monday and Tuesday, 
but on Wednesday and Thursday the market cracked, some 
heavy steers going over the week-end; all of which goes to 
show that any market may become saturated, and that there 
is always a limited demand for heavy beef. This break 
marked the culmination of a holding process, feeders losing 
confidence the moment they detected a slipping tendency in 
the price list. 


August Upturn Resisted by Killers 


Always when the cattle market advances sharply during 
the July, August, and September period, manipulation talk 
becomes audible. Killers are accused of stimulating prices to 
get feeders in replacement mood. This fossilized argument 
still finds circulation. The real cause of the August rise was 
that finished cattle got into strong hands, the upturn created 
a modicum of confidence, and, under substantially reduced 
tonnage, killers were under the necessity of rustling to keep 
the beef-rail full. The upturn was strenuously resisted at 
every stage. It had its inception in the purchase of a load 
of yearlings at $9 in July by a city butcher, who was 
promptly reprimanded for his extravagance. Later Mose 
Greenwald, an eastern order-buyer, took leadership, followed 
by Swift. At first it was a crawling movement, finally reach- 
ing the furore stage. As long as the product could be turned 
over at a profit, no protest came from the beef-house. Even- 
tually, in efforts to get numbers, near-good bullocks got out 
of line with the pick of the crop; whereupon the beef-house 
squawked, and, as the country furnished enough cattle at that 
juncture to facilitate adjustment, that program was carried 
out without serious resistance. Had Chicago received 1,000 
head of heavy steers less during the last week of August, it 


is more than probable that the full advance would have been 
held, 
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Unexpected Always Happens 


What has happened in the fat-cattle market recently 
would have been considered improbable, if not impossible, 
sixty days previously. However, the improbable has a con- 
firmed habit of happening. The cattle market merely lived 
up to its long-standing reputation by charting an improbable 
course, 

Grassers Doing Less Well 


Grass cattle have not done so well. In fact, their per- 
formance demands apology, if not explanation. The country 
dumped native grassers into the hopper until they were down 
to a $4 to $6 basis. When Kansas pastures filled Kansas City 
to the brim with grassers late in August, values melted away. 
Chicago killers eased their needs for cheap beef by running 
trainloads of cheap cattle, including Texans, costing $4 to $5 
per cwt., or about what they were worth last spring. Fortu- 
nately the northwestern grazing region had timely rain; 
otherwise the selling situation might have been even worse. 
A few Montana cattle realized $7 to $7.30 at Chicago, two- 
thirds fat, and a shipment of double-wintered South Dakota 
grassers sold at $6.40 to $6.60, weighing 1,118 and 1,094 
pounds. Another drove, weighing 1,106 pounds, sold at $6.75. 
Range cows sold at $5.25 to $5.50. After killers get a line 
on the killing capacity of western cattle, they will take hold 
of them more freely. Although heavy cattle have had a 
somewhat spectacular advance, they are on an uncertain foot- 
ing, while yearlings enjoy a dependable market. Either in 
straight steer and heifer packages or mixed, they have sold 
by the thousand at a range of $9 to $10, and at the low end 
of the range criticism was justified. Summer demand for fat 
little heifers—650 to 800 pounds—has been phenomenally 
broad at a range of $9 to $9.75, and although this market 
faltered at intervals, it never ran into vicissitude. There were 
always twenty bids on a load of such cattle where a consign- 
ment of big bullocks could elicit only two, or, at the best, 
three. Plain heavy cattle got by only when killers were forced 
to use the product for substitute purposes. Even the ele- 
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without 


Anchor Brand Deborning Paint 


Combines the best proven ingredients for use after dehorning, 
with other items to insure styptia, antiseptic, soothing qualities, 
and serves as an efficient repellent against attacks of Screw 
Worm Flies, Wool Maggot Flies, and similar blow flies. Makes 
dehorning safer even in the hot seasons. With care, each gallon 
ample for 300 yearlings. This item also makes a splendid dress- 
ing for shear and wire cuts and other surface incisions. 


\4-gal. cans........ $1.00 1-gal. cans........ $ 3.00 
Y,-gal. cans........ $2.00 5-gal. cans........ $12.50 


| With freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. if cash is sent 
with order. We also sell dehorners. Special leaflet on request. 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado | 
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phantine type—1,600 to 1,700 pounds—got on a $9.25 to $9.50 
plane when the going was best. 


Market Flooded With Dairy Cows 


Of cheap cattle there has always been an abundance. 
Dairy herds are being culled in drastic manner, filling the 
market hopper with cows selling anywhere from $1.75 to $3.50 
per cwt. They may not be convertible into attractive prod- 
uct, but every pound yielded adds that much to the meat sup- 
ply. This “truck” is highly profitable to killers in the process- 
ing and distributing stage, and there will be plenty of it until 
snow flies. 


Hogs at Lowest Level in More Than Twenty Years 


Growers were also responsible for the August slump in 
hog prices, which carried cost of packers’ droves down to the 
lowest level since 1908. Average cost at Chicago was down 
close to $5.50 per ewt. when the tide turned late in the month. 
A combination of sporadic outbreaks of disease, apprehension 
that hogs would not be worth the bristles on their backs, and 
necessity for raising money to meet current farm expenses 
sent a myriad of pigs and immature shoats to the shambles, 
thousands selling at $4 to $5 per cwt. Small grain had 
little cash value, and pigs sent to market returned a little 
money wherewith to replenish bank deposits. This porcine 
trash cluttered up the market for days at a time, killers tak- 
ing them under protest, as the meat lacks weight and curing 
quality. The movement was symptomatic of disease, fear, 
and a big pig crop. 


Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS | 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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Marketing Small Grain in Shape of Hogs 


A new deal in pork production—extensive use of small 
grains—may dump a larger proportion of the new pig crop 
into the market this side of January. If so, prices should 
show a more favorable turn as the winter works along. Fresh- 
pork demand is healthy, and while export trade in both lard 
and meats continues of restricted volume, stocks are being 
steadily whittled down. Present hog prices afford processors 
scant opportunity to pocket inventory profits; on the other 
hand, replacement cost is low, and they are getting a prompt 
turn-over. On the August break the coterie of small packers 
endeavored to grab the major portion of the supply, which 
would have been impossible without a profitable volume of 
business. The end of the summer run of packing sows is in 
sight; new-crop hogs are gaining condition, and a few weeks 
hence the market will have a stride. The same motive that 
is behind the admonition to plow cotton under is responsible 


for a pork-production restriction campaign; but nothing will 
come of it. 


Sheep Slaughter Enormous 


Nobody expected much of the summer sheep market; con- 
sequently no disappointment is heard. Slaughter has been 
enormous, and the product has found its way into distributive 
channels with reasonable promptitude. During August a 
large percentage of the lamb crop sold at a range of $7 to 
$8.25, the top at Chicago reaching an $8.75 pinnacle for a 
few fleeting moments. Sheep, on the other hand, have had 
only nominal value. Killers are buying ewes anywhere from 
$1 to $2 per cwt. with apparent reluctance. Yearlings and 
wethers have almost wholly disappeared from supply. Feeders 
have paid anywhere from $5 to $5.75 for second cuts of west- 
ern lambs secured at Chicago, and, as Omaha, Denver, and 
Ogden are relatively high, few have gone from Chicago, where 
killers have appropriated most of the half-fat western lambs. 


Financing Feeding Operations Difficult 


Difficulty in getting loans has undoubtedly hampered 
feeding-lamb trade, as present prices are attractive and feed 
cheap. By the time snow flies, however, the country will have 
possession of a full crop. The residue of a big crop of native 
lambs must be cleaned up this side of December, so that 
lamb- and mutton-eaters will have an abundance of cheap 
meat right along. Few breeding ewes are going to the coun- 
try, the farming sections being long on ovine stock acquired 
at higher prices. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J.E.P. 


Cattle 


HAT CURRENT CATTLE SLAUGHTER IS BEING 

maintained by constant drafts on future supply, plus dras- 
tic culling of dairy herds, is indicated by all the statistics 
available. During the first seven months of 1931, slaughter 
under federal inspection was maintained at 1930 volume, but 
the proportion of light cattle and cows was substantially 
increased. As a result of dairy-herd culling to eliminate 
unprofitable cows, and in pursuance of the tuberculosis-eradi- 
cation campaign, canners are selling at $1.75 to $2.25 per cwt., 
and an army of cows with enough beef to go into carcass trade 
has cashed at $2.75 to $3.50 per cwt. Heifer beef is plentiful, 
both grass and fed, and, if popularity of heifer calves in feed- 
ing circles is an indication, this will continue, heifer and steer 
yearlings selling practically on a parity, 
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Statistics show that cattle are going to the shambles in 
greater percentage than to the feed-lot. During the first six 
months of 1931, feeders took few fleshy, or two-way, steers, 
which should create a deficiency of short-feds carrying weight 
during the September-to-December period. Diminution of the 
stock-cattle movement is indicated by figures given out by the 
Department of Agriculture, covering sixty-five markets. The 
following comparison is with the corresponding periods of the 


previous five years, 1926 to 1930, and indicates the drift of 
production: 


RECEIPTS STOCKER OUTPUT 

Decrease Decrease 
PROC R 16.5% CII osiisccitacctertonns 2.5% 
POET oc. 10.6% February .................. 16.8% 
UO ee 5.2% RON ssc ess 24.1% 
BEE siesta clbemnioeas 5.4% TI cccinisteihitcieteniss 28.8% 
DN cc scucicecece ct tae 12.9% BI ccrsidcsesciogsinsaaensinaconcaan 
8s 2h ee he 7.4% CON os alice ntl 33.1% 
UNG caseseecaucds ceed 9.3% GUN ase acest cacees: 28.0% 


If these figures are worth anything, they demonstrate 
that this year’s cattle receipts are running substantially below 
the 1926-30 period; also, that replacement is at a still lower 
ebb. Since 1929, slaughter under federal inspection shows no 
marked change, but there is a sharp shrinkage on a compari- 
son with 1926 to 1928. Various deductions may be drawn, but 
a statement that the beef-cattle population of the country is 
diminishing is not open to successful contradiction. 


Hogs 


Hog production has responded to price stimulus, The 
country has raised a big pig crop this year, and while sporadic 
outbreaks of disease over the Corn Belt sent many light shoats 
to market prematurely in August, there will be enough pork 
to go around. While cattle advanced $2 per cwt. during the 
midsummer season, hogs declined as much, average cost of 
packers’ droves late in August flirting with the 5-cent mark. 
Export demand for both lard and meats has contracted seri- 
ously, and the summer market for cured meats has been 
decidedly sluggish. Hogs make bank deposits, and have a con- 
firmed habit of trooping to market when financial replenish- 
ment is imperative. Cheap hogs insure contraction of breed- 
ing operations, already heralded by a heavy summer run of 
packing sows, which has depressed that market to a $4 to 
$4.75 basis. There will be an abundance of fresh pork during 
the coming winter, as, in addition to the stand-by ration— 
corn—millions of bushels of wheat, oats, and barley will be 
pressed into service. 


Sheep 


September and October have been anticipated with dread 
within the precincts of the sheep-barns at the various mar- 
kets. There is a swarm of native lambs to clean up before the 
snow flies, and a considerable percentage of the western crop 
to go to the shambles and the feed-lot. Each month rolls 
up heavy slaughter figures, recalling the period when a coterie 
of soothsayers, crystal-gazers, and hullabalooers sounded the 
“raise more sheep” slogan so lustily, Possibly admonition 
from these irresponsible sources had little to do with current 
excess production, as price was the chief factor. The genesis 
of the present troubles of the industry was the huge pilgrim- 
age of yearling ewes from the western breeding-ground to the 
Corn Belt, insuring several big crops of farm-grown lambs. 
They swarmed into territory east of the Mississippi River, set- 
ting the stage for a trade mess. The irrepressible trade diag- 
nosticians are again making themselves audible, promising an 
early turn of the road; some of them being so audacious as to 
fix the time at 1932, without reason or warrant. If the fat- 
ewe market was more receptive, depletion of breeding stock 
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could be prosecuted more vigorously; but a $1 to $2 market is 
not inviting, and is more calculated to hold breeding ewes in 
the country than relieve the trade of the load. Promise that 
consumption would respond to increased production has not 
been verified, the dressed market constantly wrestling with a 
mass of product that can be cleared only on a bargain basis. 
The yearling-ewe business was a bonanza while it lasted, but 
had this class of stock gone to the butcher at the lamb stage, 
much tribulation would have been avoided. Meanwhile, the 
industry is muddling through, and it is a mean muddle. 

This year’s crop of native lambs is probably the poorest 
the farmer ever raised. A thin upper crust demonstrates that 
farm-grown stock is not necessarily inferior, but a large per- 
centage of current production is mediocre and common. With 
& sprinkling of choice lambs selling anywhere from $7.75 to 
$8.50, according to monthly price mutations, a mass of runts 
and otherwise undesirables has sold anywhere from $4 to $6.50 
per cwt. Current events merely indicate that the cycle theory 
is infallible; also, that the average farmer is a poor hand at 
lamb-raising. 

By the time the feeding area goes into winter quarters, a 
full winter crop of lambs will be in the preparation stage— 
enough, at least, to keep the meat-rack well supplied until the 
1932 spring crop knocks at the market gate. Omaha has been 
sending around 50,000 lambs to feed-lots weekly; the direct 
movement from breeding-grounds to feeding sections west of 
the Missouri River will be of normal volume; and, while the 
pre-September movement into Chicago and eastern territory 
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was somewhat restricted, late August showed a disposition to 
get in on a $5.25 to $5.75 per cwt. basis. Packers have taken 
a large percentage of second cuts of western lambs, throwing 
into the dressed market a heavy meat tonnage that was effec- 
tive in holding prices down. This should be a profitable sea- 
son, as feed is cheap, and not in many years has the invest- 
ment basis been so low. The contract method of lamb-feeding, 
which became a furore last year, has literally blown up. It 
may be practicable, but competence is essential to success. 
September and October feeding-lamb prices will depend on the 
thin end of the run, but breeders are not going to get far 
liquidating financial obligations with net sales proceeds. Sev- 
eral years must necessarily elapse before production gets down 
to a normal basis. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
September 1, 1931, compared with August 3, 1931, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1930: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Sept. 11,1931 Aug. 3, 1931 Sept. 2, 1930 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -.....20222..... $ 9.00-10.15 $ 8.25- 9.25 $11.50-12.50 

REO cetera eee ae cect a 7.50- 9.25 7.25- 8.50 10.00-11.50 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................. 9.75-10.25 8.85- 9.40 11.50-12.50 

CMR Ree ica 7.75- 9.75 8.00- 8.85 10.25-11.50 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) -.---.-.....-:ecc-es--ee 6.00- 7.75 6.25- 8.00 8.00-10.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

UN RD I se 8.00-10.25 8.25- 9.50 10.25-12.40 
HEIFERS: 

UNL AD: RN i ccna 7.50- 9.75 7.00- 9.25 10.25-12.00 
COWS: 

Sai A se 4.25- 6.75 4.00- 6.75 5.25- 8.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............. 5.75- 7.00 5.75- 6.75 7.25- 8.75 

Common to Medium ............0......-....--. 4.00- 5.75 8.75- 5.75 5.50- 7.25 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)......... 5.75- 7.25 6.00- 7.00 7.75- 9.00 

Gommmion: G0 BACGIGI anc ccc cece 4.00- 5.75 3.75- 6.00 5.75- 7.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)...... 6.50-6.75 7.00- 7.85 10.85-11.35 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)... 5.25- 7.85 5.00- 8.00 6.75- 9.35 


WHR 
“Brands” 


is a small monthly paper put out by 
WHR. You will find it interesting 


and instructive, and will like it. We’ll 
gladly send it to you free of charge. 
Your name on a post-card will bring 
it. Address: 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 










GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns, 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIL 













WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


THOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on September 1, 1931, compared with 
July 31, 1931, and September 2, 1930, were as below (per 
100 pounds): 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Sept. 1, 1931 July 31, 1931 Sept. 2, 1930 


OE: science eee $13.50-14.50 $12.00-13.00 $17.00-18.00 

NIN Scpasin sais basteacaveabeateeened coma enen ei teaes 13.00-14.00 11.50-12.50 15.50-17.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CRUNNE Soe icmicincnme ee 14.00-15.50 13.50-15.00  17.00-19.00 

MI ica tase aaa see dancesbeslcaaooaneucvoaanpaes 13.50-14.50 12.50-13.50 15.50-17.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

NO sais ce caeneeeeeens 15.00-17.00 14.00-16.50  18.50-20.00 

RIN cacscckivsessarcenennceosteniawegnanteatiintcne iiettoanees 14.00-15.00 13.00-14.50 17.00-18.50 
COWS: 

CR aie ees 9.00-10.00 9.00-10.00  12.00-13.00 
VEALERS: 

IN  ircesdetcciccesnbctt a eaetanectaas eas 15.00-17.00  15.00-17.00  20.00-22.00 

NN os ccsneeasacatutnan 14,00-16.00 14.00-16.00 18.00-20.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down): 


RNS ee en aoe $17.00-19.00 $20.00-22.00 $20.00-22.00 

NG sa ieseodascceseiccecseciotnernes een ioae 15.00-17.00 18.00-20.00 18.00-20.00 
EWES 

NNR chili a re 6.00- 8.00 9.00-10.00 10.00-12.00 
ia FRESH PORK CUTS 

SiO: ‘Dh: -AVOPNE acon $20.00-23.00 $24.00-26.00 $28.00-32.00 

50512 Uh, ReOtNO oo 20.00-22.00 22.00-25.00  27.00-30.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 
frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 

on August 1, 1931, as compared with August 1, 1930, and aver- 
age holdings on that date for the past five years (in pounds): 








Commodity August 1, 1931 | August 1, 1930 “iaaaee, 
Frozen beef................-. 25,250,000 45,830,000 27,574,000 
ured Heel" 2.505 cas 15,825,000 18,761,000 17,372,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,892,000 4,476,000 2,382,000 
Frozen pork.................. 181,214,000 | 157,167,000 | 195,998,000 
Dry salt pork*............. 168,260,000 | 114,095,000 | 161,136,000 
Pickled pork™............... 365,235,000 | 380,182,000 | 396,652,000 
Miscellaneous............... 69,343,000 90,631,000 71,764,000 

NSCB col eo accecscee 827,019,000 | 811,142,000 | 872,878,000 
WOO Soc. coche tices 122,239,000 | 118,353,000 | 171,802,000 
TOO 5 cnc oo nce 115,179,000 | 145,061,000 | 138,684,000 
Frozen eg@gs................- 114,699,000 | 116,272,000| 84,532,000 
Eggs (ivy COCR). 60 9,503,000 11,198,000 10,249,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


STOCKER DEMAND BROADENING 


J.E.P. 


VIDENCE OF STOCK-CATTLE SCARCITY WAS INDI- 
cated by broadening demand and higher prices as August 
worked along. Despite reluctance on the part of interior bank- 
ers to make purchase loans, feeders came into the market with 
ample funds, marking prices up $1 per cwt., compared with 
the July low spot, although paying the appreciation under 
protest. A rising fat-cattle market created a demand for 
fleshy feeders, although few cattle of that type went to the 
country, killers taking everything with a beef-covering to 
replenish coolers. Complaint concerning quality was audible, 
condition and weight cutting little figure. In fact, the lighter 
cattle were, the more readily they sold. A considerable num- 
ber of so-called native stock steers—“reds” in the main, but 
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not to be dignified with the title “Shorthorn”’—changed hands; 
likewise there was free buying of “snipes” and little cattle 
popularly known as “bungaloos,” indicating a disposition to 
get away from high initial investment. Some of these pur- 
chases were as low as $3.50 per cwt., with a string of sales at 
a range of $4 to $5. Such cattle have been profitable in recent 
years, getting action late in the winter when genuine year- 
lings are scarce at the market. Few steers went to the coun- 
try above $6.50, although a sprinkling cost $6.75 to $7.25— 
mainly choice yearlings and fleshy steers adapted to a short 
turn in the feed-lot. 

Unless all the signs are awry, September and October will 
develop a broad feeder demand. For months past, feed-lots 
have been in a process of evacuation, without corresponding 
replacement, The whole region east of Chicago, including the 
Ohio Valley, took on few cattle last fall, or since, and con- 
stitutes a potential market. Millions of bushels of small grain, 
for which there is neither a reliable nor a cash market, must 
be fed up, grinders working night shifts for that purpose. 
And there will be corn in abundance at a price that should be 
reflected in higher stock-cattle values. 


Drought in the West has been advertised to the extent of 
exaggeration. In the opinion of many feeders, this condition 
insures ‘an October bargain sale in the stocker alleys—an 
expectancy that may not be realized, owing to cattle needs 
and obvious demand. That low spot for the season was uncov- 
ered in July is a cinch bet. Possibly a buying rush will 
develop toward the close of the season, Cheap, abundant feed 
is a condition calculated to put a stout prop under stock-cattle 
values, especially with a rising fat-cattle market. 


Already stocker trade is developing in the Southwest. 
Local beef-making will be a factor in the evaluation process 
thereabout. Wheat pasture makes cheap gains, and while 
wheat was high enough a year ago to justify skepticism con- 
cerning its use as cattle feed, no alternative exists on this 
occasion, Texas and Kansas will require an unprecedented 
number of young cattle, substantially curtailing the movement 
to other feeding sections. Southwestern cattlemen are in a 
position to put on gains at considerably less cost than the same 
job can be done for in the Corn Belt, having cheaper land, 
lower-cost feed, and a beneficent climate, insuring rapid gains. 
They are not putting cattle in high finish, marketing them 
one-half to two-thirds fat—a process by which they realize $1 
to $2 per ewt. more than if marketed in stocker condition, the 
gain being made at nominal expense. This was done last win- 
ter, and prospective conditions are even more favorable. 
Heifers grassed in the Southwest this summer have realized 
$5 to $6 per cwt. at Missouri River markets in half-fat condi- 
tion. They were wintered well, put on grain in April, and 
have made substantial bank accounts in the finality of the 
operation. The Northwest is without these climatic and feed 
advantages—a distinct handicap. 

It may not be news, but more cattle are being fed each 
succeeding year in the Southwest. In the Panhandle, cheap 
feed is keeping many in the fattening process right now. John 
Crane and Wiley Wright are feeding 1,000 head of steers and 
heifers—mostly heifers; A. V. McQuiddy, of the Oasis Cattle 
Company, has 1,000 head of heifers; and the Studers, 700 head. 
These are not isolated cases, but indicate the trend of the 
industry. With the exception of the Crane cattle, they are 
being fed on grass to get economical gains, until the latter 
half of September, when they will go into the dry-lot for about 
sixty days, going to the butcher about two-thirds fat. The 
ration is 30 per cent wheat, 60 per cent barley, and 10 per cent 
cottonseed cake and sweet feeds; in some instances, 50 per 
cent of the ration is wheat, Costs are 25 to 29 cents per 
bushel for barley, 25 to 30 cents for wheat, with cake at $23 
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per ton, delivered at the ranch unloading point. This consti- 
tutes a decidedly economical ration. As time works along, an 
even greater percentage of the cattle grown in the Southwest 
will be marketed one-half to two-thirds fat, instead of merely 
in stocker condition. 

A number of feeder auctions are planned at Texas points, 
the prospect being that 15,000 to 20,000 will change hands by 
private treaty. Some owners, so fixed financially, will hold, in 
the hope, at least, of higher prices, or with the intention of 
feeding next summer, Others will have no alternative but to 
sell—either calves or yearlings, or both—to conciliate their 
bankers. Cattle-growers, in the Southwest as elsewhere, have 
been hurt by depreciated values, equities having been wiped 
out in many instances, necessitating liquidation. 


Calves have sold in Texas at $25 to $27.50 per head. 
Asking prices are around $6 for heifers and $7 for steers, 
although little business has been done on that basis. More 
prospective buyers have appeared in the Panhandle recently 
than in many moons, Most of them are in quest of heifers. 
Some yearling heifers have sold at 5% to 5% cents per pound, 
one string of 550-pound heifers going to Illinois in August at 
6 cents. Other similar cattle were bid 5% cents. A sale of 
1,800 yearling steers, estimated weight 720 pounds, realized 
6 cents. They have been summered at Belvidere, Kansas, and 
will be fed at Maple Hill. This may or may not be the pre- 
vailing price when the trade broadens, but is an indication. 

The keynote of this article, if it has evaded the reader, is 


that there is buying power under the market; also, that no 
surplus of replacement cattle exists. 


“I very much enjoy THE PRODUCER.”—JOHN VAN HER- 
WYNEN, Clareton, Wyo. 





FINANCING 
STOCKMEN 


NE of the much-appreciated serv- 
ices being rendered by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion through its member agencies is 
that of financing growers and feeders. 





Responsible stockmen can obtain 
loans through applications filed with 
any one of the twenty member agencies 
or addressed to the 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 
228 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























































































































EUROPEAN CONDITIONS REFLECTED 
IN HIDE TRADE 


J.E.P. 


JROPEAN CONDITIONS LITERALLY PARALYZED 
the world’s hide market during August. Quietness devel- 
oped into stagnation, A nominal market was quoted, in con- 
formity with custom, but, so far as actual business was con- 
cerned, it meant nothing. South American packers kept stocks 
reduced, at the expense of lower prices, which did not help 
matters, while domestic packers refused to “come across,” 
realizing that concessions meant demand for still lower terms. 
This unfavorable condition found speculators “long” on the 
New York exchange, necessitating liquidation of stale accounts 
—a process that was supposed to be at the completion stage 
by early September. 
Naturally, European stagnation communicated itself to 
the domestic market, as that buying power was eliminated 
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from all foreign markets, diverting shipments to the United 
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States. The resultant decline on the New York Hide Exchange 
was 135 to 170 points on various options. Tanners cut their 
purchases down to actual needs, which were restricted. 

Statistically, however, the hide-market position is favor- 
able. Reports from shoemaking centers are satisfactory, indi- 
cating that August to October will show peak production for 
the year. The flop in hides has necessitated readjustment of 
leather prices. 

The outstanding feature of the futures market was a drop 
in the September options to 7.75 cents per pound—the lowest 
trading level in the history of the exchange, which is brief, 

Interest is focused on the European situation. Conti- 
nental participation would strengthen both spot and futures 
markets. 


WOOL PRICES MAINTAINED 


J.E.P. 


OOL HAS BEEN DOING REASONABLY WELL. 

Prices have been maintained under a somewhat lessened 
volume of business. Quotably, it is a quiet, firm market. 
Demand centers on fine wools suitable to top-making; medium 
grades are firm, and three-eighths strong. Operators in the 
goods market display a pronouncedly conservative disposition, 
prompted by their bankers. Foreign markets are marking 
time, with unchanged quotations, 

Manufacturers are in hopes of better business as tempera- 
tures drop. The next move in the industry is up to the cloth- 
ing branch, which faces the problem of distribution of fall and 
winter goods. A reasonably healthy volume will prompt 
resumption down the line until the wool man is reached. The 
fact must not be overlooked that purchasing power is some- 
what restricted, and that consumers are still economically 
minded. On the other hand, clothing has a confirmed habit 
of wearing out, and wardrobe replenishment is imperative. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE LOW PRICE OF $14 FOR COTTONSEED CAKE 

and meal, Texas points, will be of interest to stockmen, 
particularly in drought areas. On September 1, hay prices 
at Kansas City were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $15.50 to 
$16; No. 2 extra leafy, $14.50 to $15; No. 1, $12.50 to $14; 
No. 2 leafy, $11.50 to $12; No. 2, $10.50 to $11; No. 3 leafy, 
$9.50 to $10; No. 3, $8.50 to $9; sample, $5.50 to $6; prairie— 
No. 1, $8.50 to $9; No. 2, $6 to $8; No. 3, $5 to $6; sample, 
$3.50 to $5; timothy—No. 1, $9 to $11; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; 
No. 3, $6.50 to $7; sample, $5 to $6; timothy-clover, mixed— 
No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 8, $5.50 to $7; 
clover—No. 1, $10 to $11; No. 2, $8 to $9.50. 


Soviet Establishing Stock-Fattening Centers 


The State Meat Trust of the Soviet Union has organ- 
ized fifty centers for the fattening of cattle and sheep, located 
in eleven districts near important railroad centers. 


Canadian Meat Consumption 
An official report gives the following quantities of meat 
consumed per capita in Canada during the two years 1930 
and 1929 (in pounds) : 
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RADE REVIEW 


JULY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


XPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM THE UNITED 
States for the month of July sank to a new low level in 
seventeen years, while imports showed an insignificant gain 
over the June figures. Totals for July and the seven months 
ending July, 1931 and 1930, follow: 


Seven Months Ended July 





ERD OP Bs cnccsccns $183,000,000 | $266,761,000 | $1,499,225,000 |$2,342,478,000 
TROT cosensisccess 175,000,000 220,558,000 | 1,282,359,000 | 1,956,543,000 





Excess of exports.| $ 8,000,000 $ 46,203,000 |$ 216,866,000 |$ 385,935,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 
mal fats from the United States for the month of July 
and the seven months ending July, 1931, as compared with 
the corresponding periods of the previous year, were as 
below (in pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 











Seven Months Ending 
July July 
1931 1930 1931 1930 

ES 259,863 872,883 | 1,425,308 | 1,790,165 
Beef, pickled..................... 1,104,497 1,544,152 6,409,878 1,738,849 
Beef, canned caccciteanalbitsaieawedd 132,949 70,388 994,817 1,207,531 
CR OD ais ecinccsctancsatibaticichns 3,352,153 3,617,423 27,987,594 29,775,386 

I ea 4,849,462 | 5,604,846 36,817,587 40,511,931 

PORK PRODUCTS 
Seven Months Ending 
July July 
1931 1930 1931 1930 

Pork, fresh bcietonalianiiceasiesniniiicis 495,054 439,517 5,260,299 11,684,892 
POR, OMIO@ sos te) 1,371,081 2,337,826 9,605,733 20,083,282 
Bacon hiccepeiackiioue ensesetnaneseeeeeoes 2,520,198 5,556,206 23,952,211 67,547,000 
Cumberland sides.............. 193,946 267,907 1,111,989 3,060,897 
Hams and shoulders. Se 9,070,990 13,781,184 56,510,082 81,723,131 
Wiltshire sides...... al ©: xeieapeania 29,785 108 1,885,286 
Sausage, canned... “ 75,165 94,073 615,452 900,938 
oc en os ----| $3,823,592 51,669,599 | 352,036,929 | 426,720,436 
Lard compounds................ 117,102 144,993 973,100 1,407,185 
Neutral lard_..................... 873,448 772,143 5,955,511 8,625,968 

OM canna 48,540,576 75,093,233 | 456,021,414 | 623,638,965 
3 lhe anatase Aichi ean ha ce at 


SIX MONTHS’ COMMERCE IN LIVE- 
STOCK PRODUCTS 


IGURES ON OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN LIVE 

stock and live-stock products for the first six months of 
the current calendar year show an even more precipitate drop 
in imports than was noted in the tabulation of statistics for 
the year 1930, printed in the March Propucer. During the 
Whole of the former period the new tariff law was in opera- 
tion. Of cattle on the hoof we imported 75.1 per cent less 
from January to June this year than in the corresponding 
period of 1930; of fresh beef, 79.1 per cent less; of canned 
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meats (which are principally beef), 78.8 per cent less; of all 
meat products, 68.8 per cent less; of cattle hides, 73.3 per 
cent less; of all hides and skins, 52.7 per cent less; and of 
wool, 13.2 per cent less. The data in detail follow: 


LIVE ANIMALS 


(Numbers) 
EXPORTS 
1931 1930 
OI i iecsicecttohcvnssns steak date 2,350 4,223 
BIER. cnicrsnieniresninncoinetlatieiah 334 11,651 
II -<cancicsniniiiniscucdsesaniihetaehch 682 1,208 
RCO oi ioe ose 1,801 2,993 
Mules, asses, and burros 2,316 6,630 
OOM icc ee 7,483 26,705 
IMPORTS 
I csdinisictsceihasaimeieaideiiiens 49,705 199,272 
aici nincnssanenpnenininaiiaiiads 2,021 5,784 
MERON sce hla nd da 1,919 1,534 
RD: snaicccnkannn 53,645 206,590 
Hogs (pounds) .............. 52,146 12,447 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
(For exports see page 29 of August PRODUCER) 
IMPORTS 
1931 1930 
Ne I ic miniiitiiedsonsa 1,153,994 5,517,670 
We SOE occccerncnss 244,795 1,843,430 
ey I iiiiitntiincictens 253,696 842,904 


Mutton, fresh .................. 30,286 96,592 








A BI Sancta. 115,418 232,621 
Other fresh meats.......... 690,220 1,416,667 
Poultry, fresh ................ 256,568 607,193 
Poultry, prepared ........ 350,852 316,076 
Canned meats ................ 8,762,663 41,436,557 
Beef and veal, cured...... 85,169 1,616,442 
Hams and bacon. ............ 863,017 949,718 
Pork, pickled .................. 626,795 770,836 
Other prepared meats.... 363,564 1,834,736 
Sheep, lamb, goatcasings 2,362,038 4,937,187 
Other casings .................. 4,090,242 6,577,547 
Animal oils and fats...... 1,284,842 122,471 
TIE insitisscscilcaabiind 21,534,159 69,118,737 
HIDES AND SKINS 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1931 1930 

Cattio hides ...........:....... 15,950,716 9,355,160 
IIE niccinissceninediasiiinnes 2,655,455 4,277,414 
Sheep and goat skins.... 751,275 738,021 
CE i Gticenseei heii’ 3,636,702 3,108,624 
Tie "22,994,148 17,479,219 

IMPORTS 
Cattio hides .................... 34,881,188 130,792,905 
Buffalo hides.................... 757,826 1,498,414 
Kip and calf skins.......... 16,784,123 23,548,506 
Horse, colt, ass hides...... 3,928,774 10,741,556 
Sheep and lamb skins.... 21,193,952 32,279,276 
Goat and kid skins........ 39,903,404 52,597,432 
Kangaroo skins ............ 325,651 © 468,641 
Deer and elk skins........ 1,110,237 1,204,795 
Reptile skins .................. 1,540,247 1,432,378 
CI ihc rancdsncennincebennds 2,970,015 2,872,991 
SE tect 123,395,417 257,436,894 

WOOL 

(Pounds) 

EXPORTS 

1931 1930 

Wool and mohairv.......... 148,489 129,174 

IMPORTS 
Wool and mohair............ 93,085,645 107,206,818 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, August 14, 1931. 


ONTH BY MONTH ENGLISH AGRICULTURISTS 
have been seeing the price index number of their cum- 
modities tumble, until in July it reached a level of only 21 
per cent higher than in the base period of 1911-13, and even 
then it has gone on gradually diminishing. A year ago it was 
11 percentage points higher. What this means to farmers can 
best be ascertained by hearing their plaint personally, and 
this it has been possible to do at the summer shows, although 
the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease has kept stock away from 
the majority of these, 

Live-stock rearing, indeed, has fared as well as most sec- 
tions of farming in this country, and sheep-farmers in particu- 
lar should not have been losing money. Those who have had 
facilities for running breeding flocks over extensive areas of 
grazing can have little to complain of in the returns they have 
obtained. Hurdled flocks on arable ground are more expensive 
to maintain and less remunerative. While corn prices are 
down, the folding of sheep leaves no profit in the subsequent 
crop. It has been the general experience that tegs bought for 
feeding on roots last autumn did not make more than their 
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purchase price when fattened. Pigs are always fluctuating 
in value. They have done well lately, since the prices of maize 
and other meals fell. 

The comparative values of store cattle and fat cattle 
hardly indorse the statements of experienced graziers that 
there has been no pay in fattening cattle on the summer grass. 
Market values for fat cattle appear to have been fairly well 
maintained. There is certainly no money in the winter fatten- 
ing of bullocks in boxes, which used to be a mainstay of Nor- 
folk farming. In this business incidental expenses mount up 
heavily today. 

Despite the heavy pressure of poor trade up and down the 
country, the prices of imported meat are being maintained 
well in the principal markets. Shipments from the Antipodes 
have been very heavy; yet the market has remained buoyant, 
and best-quality New Zealand lamb is today fetching 15% cents 
a pound wholesale in the London Central Markets, having 
recovered from the slump of three months ago, when prices 
dipped about 30 per cent on the statistical position. Chilled- 


_ beef prices sway to and fro according to supply from South 


America. At present best-quality Argentine hindquarters make 
about the same price per pound wholesale as New Zealand 
lamb, above quoted; but there is a big difference in forequar- 
ter meat, which may be bought wholesale at 7 cents per 
pound. However, this is not the beef season. 


It is remarked in many quarters that, so far as South 
American beef imports are concerned, there is a considerably 
larger proportion of secondary-quality meat now being im- 
ported than formerly. It was noted by a leading authority 
in the Buenos Aires trade just recently that well-finished 
beasts were beginning to be scarce in Argentina, and that, 
should the dry weather continue there, the freezers would find 
it difficult to fill their requirements. The remark is also made 
in various quarters that Uruguayan beef is now coming over 
to the English market in much finer supply as regards quality, 
and the result of this is that this meat is creeping up in the 
price scale on the British market. The poor grade of much 
of the Brazilian beef to hand frequently degrades the price 
market here. 

Butchers in Great Britain are still showing much appre- 
hensive feeling concerning the possibility of cartoned meats 
becoming a commercial actuality in the food markets of this 
country. Their various local associations have been fomenting 
the opinion that cartoned meats would constitute a menace to 
the health of the country on account of the impracticability 
of their proper inspection at the point of origin being assured. 
On this ground, the local butchers’ associations have addressed 
appeals to their National Federation, under which they are 
organized, to make strong representations to the Ministry of 
Health on this score. Much extravagant statement has been 
indulged in in this campaign, but it is considered unlikely 
to weigh with the health authorities. Similarly, the move- 
ment among meat-retailers to secure for themselves a preroga- 
tive as the only purveyors of meat food by means of licensing 
is thought to be doomed to failure, since there is no reason 
today for the retailing of meat to be confined to one class, 
as there might have been in the old days, 


Impending legislation affecting the meat trade includes 
an important measure, the Slaughter-of-Animals Bill, which 
will make the use of the “humane killer” compulsory, except 
for pigs, and also necessitate the licensing of slaughtermen. 
A weakness of this bill, which is in fair way of becoming an 
act shortly, is that it does not deal in any way with “kosher” 
killing and, therefore, fails in logicality on the point of 
‘humane slaughter. However, the government seems deter- 
mined to push this legislation through, and it should become 
law at the end of this year. 
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FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 


There were about 13 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed for market in the Corn 
Belt states on August 1 this year than 
August 1, 1930, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The states east of the Missis- 
sippi, as a group, had 16 per cent less 
than last year, and the states west of 
the river 11 per cent less. None of the 
states had more cattle on feed this year 
than last, and only Nebraska had as 
many as last year. 


NEW HOG STANDARDS SUGGESTED 


Tentative standards for classes and 
grades of slaughter hogs are outlined 
in a bulletin recently issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Market hogs are divided into five classes: 
barrows and gilts, with twelve weight 
divisions; packing sows, with nine divi- 
sions; stags, with no divisions; boars, 
with no divisions; and pigs, with two 
divisions. According to varying degrees 
of finish, quality, and conformation, 
barrows and gilts are divided into four 
grades: choice, good, medium, and culls. 

The recommendations may be modi- 
fied, if further study makes this seem 
desirable. 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPED BY AIR 


A year or two ago the first shipment 
of meat by airplane was made between 
Wichita and Chicago. Now eastern 
packers are pioneering in sending live 
stock by air. A live pig and a calf 
were recently put on board a Trans- 
continental Air Service plane at St. 
Louis, and were delivered at Newark, 
their destination, a few hours later, in 
time to be butchered the same day. 

Thus history is being made. Before 
this new mode of transportation will 
become a serious competitor of existing 
means, however, it will be necessary to 
invent a plane with a larger carrying 
capacity. 


CORNSTALK MILL CLOSED 


A couple of years back much was be- 
ing written about the wonderful possi- 
bilities resident in the cornstalk. The 
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stalk was heralded as the inexhaustible 
source of a new paper supply when our 
fast-vanishing forests should fail to meet 
an increasing demand. A factory in IIli- 
nois bought stalks from the farmers at 
so much a ton. Box and building board 
was already being successfully manufac- 
tured from them. Everybody was ex- 
pectant. 

Well, the bubble has burst. The fac- 
tory in Illinois has been put in the hands 
of the sheriff. And the alleged reason 
for the failure: prohibitive expense inci- 
dent to gathering, transporting, and re- 
fining the raw material, and the ruinous 
competition of established products and 
modes of manufacture. 


GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE BLAMED 
ON RODENT DESTRUCTION 


In an open letter to Senator McNary, 
of Oregon, Professor A. Brazier Howell, 
of Johns Hopkins Medical School, Balti- 
more, charges that the grasshopper 
plague of the plains states is the result 
of the government’s policy of extermi- 
nating rodents. Ground-squirrels and 
other small rodents, says the professor, 
constitute the chief check on the increase 
of insects on the western plains, where 
there are few insect-eating birds. 

If that is the case, how does Pro- 
fessor Howell account for the scourges 
of insects ravaging the western states 
long before the government’s campaign 
against the rodents was started? 


FARM TENANCY ON INCREASE 


Tenancy on the farms of the United 
States increased to 42.4 per cent of all 
farmers in 1930, as compared with 38.6 
per cent in 1925, 31.8 per cent in 1920, 
35.3 per cent in 1900, and 25.6 per cent 
in 1880. Increases in tenancy between 
1925 and 1930 occurred in forty-one 
states, decreases in six states, and in one 
—South Carolina—there was no change. 
The states with decreased tenancy are 
all on the Atlantic seaboard, except 
Arizona. 

Mississippi leads in the proportion of 
its farmers who are tenants. In 1930 
the percentage here was 72.1. All other 
states in which more than half of the 
farmers were tenants were in the South. 
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UNITED STATES HAS THREE- 
FOURTHS OF WORLD’S 
AUTOMOBILES 


Of the 35,805,632 passenger cars, 
busses, and trucks registered in all the 
countries of the world on January 1, 
1931, the United States possessed no 
less than 26,697,398, or 74.4 per cent, as 
revealed by the latest automobile census. 
This means that we have one car for 
each 4.59 persons. Below are the figures 
for countries having more than 100,000 
motor vehicles, with the number of per- 
sons per car: 


No. Persons 
Vehicles per Car 
United States .......... 26,697,398 4.59 
ree eo 1,459,650 28 
SB iiienddennnncs 1,308,272 28 
OS ee 1,224,098 8 
IN Sisiscciviccnnntass 679,300 94 
Australas . ......-..... 563,657 11 
Argentina ................ 366,324 30 
EG Bilt cdietentons 291,587 142 
IED sili hitiatiiascotsicincian 199,570 196 
I Siiectnictine sitet 189,650 119 
New Zealand .......... 189,615 8 
NII ncststseisesecticicS sans 174,450 1,828 
NI sssiiiiectdersisciins 158,986 51 
Union of So. Africa 149,400 52 
Se se 145,273 42 
De AREA 124,098 39 
Netherlands ............ 118,735 66 
I i ctitiateseietres 113,820 31 


At the other end of the scale are 
Oman and Yemen, both in the Arabian 
Peninsula, with 9 and 18 cars, or one 
for each 55,000 and 139,000 people, 
respectively. 


Natural Punching-Bag.— “You must 
not fight. Haven’t you been taught to 
love your enemies?” 

“He’s not my enemy—he’s my broth- 
er.”—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 


There is no Burdizzo method 
without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 


Bloodless Castrator 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
under the skin. Safe at any age or in any 
weather. 


IUustrated pamphlet and prices free 
THE WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
1951 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 

Continued dry weather, with high 
temperatures, during the whole of July 
had made further inroads on range feed 
in most of the area west of the Conti- 
nental Divide, as well as in Montana, 
the Dakotas, western Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its August 
review. In this area the lower ranges 
were getting poor, and the prospects for 
fall and winter feed were gloomy. A 
large acreage of grains would be cut 
for hay. Short feed and lack of water 
had forced some movement of live stock 
from Montana, North Dakota, Nevada, 
and northeastern Wyoming. In Texas, 
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Save the middleman’s 


profit by ordering your 
saddle or harness direct 
from us, ” a 

40 years’ experience back every saddic 
ae Mahieh assures the buyer of getting 
the greatest value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 

BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Big Free Catalog 
The FRED MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness Co. 

427 Mueller Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


The STANDARD FOR OVER 40 aay: SE 


ANCHES, large or small, for sale, 

exchange or lease in Texas, New 

Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 

Canada, California, Central and South 

America, Africa, and Islands of the Sea. 
J. D. FREEMAN 


Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; 


Grimm Alfalfa, $8; White Sweet 

Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushel. 

Return seed if not satisfied. George 
| Bowman Concordia, Kansas, 


Denver Typewriter Co. 
Woodstock Distributors 
| RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES 
ALL MAKES NEW PORTABLES 
| 


We solicit your patronage in rentals | 
and sales 


1750 Champa Street 






| 


Denver, Colorado | 











THE PRODUCER 


New Mexico, and Arizona conditions 
generally were good. 

Cattle showed a decline in all states 
save Texas, but were still generally in 
fair to good flesh, except in the driest 
parts of the range country. A consid- 
erable number of the states having a 
shortage of feed would find it necessary 
to ship cattle down to available feed 
supplies, or to ship in feed. Sheep and 
lambs, too, had deteriorated in condition, 
except in the Southwest, and the pros- 
pects were for a smaller proportion of 
fat lambs than usual. 


AFRIKANDER CATTLE TO BE 
INTRODUCED 


For the purpose of selecting cattle of 
the so-called “Afrikander”. breed for im- 
portation into the Gulf coast section of 
the United States, W. H. Black, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, on August 
19 left for Cape Town. Mr. Black expects 
to visit various sections of the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia, Portuguese East 
Africa, Angola, and Southwest Africa. 
Besides selecting Afrikander cattle, he 
will observe the beef-cattle industry in 
these countries. 

The Afrikander cattle are to be used 
in a co-operative breeding project on the 
King Ranch, near Kingsville, Texas. They 
will be crossed with animals of beef 
breeds already established in the United 
States. The main object of the experi- 
ment is to determine whether or not 
Afrikander cattle will make a desirable 
cross with domestic cattle, and if such 
crosses will be able to withstand heat 
and drought, and otherwise be hardy. 
This breed is said to thrive in Africa 
under the most adverse conditions. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Colorado 


Conditions are bad in Weld County. 
Pastures are dry and prices low.—H. A. 
SMITH, Denver. 


Idaho 


We have had a very dry season this 
year. Hay and grain crops are short, 
but live stock is in much better shape 
than one would expect.—G. RAYMOND 
HALL, Crow Creek. 
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Stock condition in Thousand Springs 
Valley is somewhat below normal, on 
account of long dry spell. The heavy 
rains of last week will bring on some 
grass for later feed—AL WEsT, Dickey. 


Montana 


A few sections in this country are 
nearly depleted of sheep and cattle, and 
some land banks have gone broke.—G. 
W. Cook, Big Timber. 


We have had a very hot and dry 
summer, which worked a great hard- 
ship on stockmen and farmers. There 
are no crops on unirrigated land. Grass 
is very short and water scarce, causing 
most stockmen to cut down their herds, 
and that at a time when prices are none 
too good. However, we have had some 
rains and cool weather, and we are in 
hopes the drought is broken—B. F. 
SHREVE, Decker. 


New Mexico 


Southwestern New Mexico has been 
blessed by bountiful rains, and cattle 
are doing wonderfully well—H. L. 
Parks, Lake Valley. 


Oregon 


We had a good crop of grass, but, 
owing to the very dry weather and lack 
of water, stock is beginning to fall off. 
Hay crops are below average. There 
are no yearling steers or stock cattle 
selling.—ORRIN C. MILLS, Paulina. 


Texas 


Range conditions are pretty good. 
Had good rains in most places the last 
few weeks.—W. L. CHENAULT, Amarillo. 


Range conditions are good for this 
time of year. Lots of worms and pink- 
eye in cattle, but they all are fat. 
Neighbors who overstocked suffered 
heavy loss from bitterweed. Demand 
is poor for every line of live stock. Fall 
wagon work will begin some time in 
October. Sold 800 fat spayed heifers 
last month to Harris feeders in Colo- 
rado.—L. L. Farr, JR., Barnhart. 


Range conditions are extra good, and 
live stock is in splendid condition.— 
ARTHUR EVANS, Del Rio. 


Washington 


Cattle are in better shape than ever. 
Lots of grass in the hills, enough water, 
and plenty of hay to carry the stock 
over this winter—ALEX H. BREMNER, 
Republic. 

Wyoming 


About a 50 per cent hay crop this 
year, due to shortage of water. With 
the late rains, pastures are looking well. 
Shipments of cattle will be heavier this 
fall than usual, on account of hay 
shortage and need of cash—F. A. 
Fear, Big Piney. 


Scotch Thrift—“Won’t you give a shil- 
ling to the Lord?” said a Salvation Army 
girl to an old Aberdonian. 

“How auld are ye, lassie?” he in- 
quired. 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Ah, weel. I’m past seventy-five. I'll 
be seein’ Him afore you, so I’ll hand it 
to Him myself.”—Times of India. 
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CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES 


Price Fluctuations 





Prices of meats and by-products (such as 
hides, lamb pelts, tallow, etc.) determine 
prices of live stock. Packer salesmen make 
every effort to get highest prices, but they 
can get only that price at which the meat 
will move into consumption. This is the 
market price. 


Day to day and week to week, fluctu- 
ations in receipts of live stock cause fluctu- 
ations in the supply of meats. This in turn 
causes fluctuations in livestock prices. 


Ordinarily the amount of money that 
consumers have to spend for meats does 
not vary greatly from day to day or week 
to week. When it does, in times of un- 
employment, as at present, the tendency of 


meat and livestock prices is downward. 


This effect on the prices of meats and live 
stock is illustrated in the average weekly 
prices of cattle and wholesale prices of the 
corresponding grades of beef at Chicago 
shown in the accompanying chart. They 
were taken from reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The fluctuating prices of hides and other 
by-products also have an effect but space 
does not permit their discussion here. The 
money from beef represents 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total money the packer receives 
for the meat and by-products of cattle, 
hence it is the largest single product that 
affects the price of the live animal. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 


SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 





LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 

















